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Student leader S. Claus from Polar High School in North Pole, Arctic Circle tells why he’s hoping 
to give a Sheaffer Cartridge Pen to every student (and parent, too) who doesn’t already own one. 


‘*Take it from me (and | should know), it makes a neat gift idea’’ 


“Better than 25,000,000 students who already use Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen agree when I say, that 
for smooth, easy writing there's no substitute for a Sheaffer fountain pen. And no other fills as quick, 
clean and easy as this one. Just drop in either end of a cartridge of famous Skrip writing fluid and 
it’s filled. No dip!... No dunk!... No mess! 

“And, for those who already own Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen, I'm suggesting the all-new, exclusive 
“Reminder” clip ballpoint. You can’t clip it to your pocket with the point out. It’s handier, more 
reliable and smarter looking than old push-button models. With matching pencil for just $3.95. 

“So, ask for—and give—a Sheaffer. Pen sets and ball 9 
point sets come gift boxed in five smart colors: Black, S iH EAF E e R'S 


Blue, Grey, and of course, Christmas Red and Green.” eis Got weceeaeedies 


Five 
SHEAFFERS 
up 


CARTRIOGES 


wasnasie BLUE 


omer cemmnerse 








For a deluxe gift. ..give 
the set with matching 
pencil in a smart gift box. 
$4.95 Pen alone, gift 
boxed with two 

FREE cartridges. $295 





BILL WEAVER BUILDS HIS OWN FLEET OF 1962 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS—1/25th SCALE 


They're just like the 
real ones-right down to | 
the torsion bars! 


LEE tS oo 


— 


Oe BETO EEE Oe: 


Authentic inside and out. These models were engi- 
neered from the blueprints of the 1962 Plymouth, 
Valiant, Dodge Dart, Lancer, Chrysler, and Imperial. 
And they’re just like the originals—from instrument 
panels and steering wheels to the chrome trim. Even 
the torsion bars work. Yet kits are only $1.49 each 
—and they’re fast and easy to build! 














) 


**Stick shift or automatic—it’s up to you! 
(Every kit comes with both.) Like luxury 
extras? You get fender mirrors, wheel 
discs, spotlights, aerials—all accurate 
and in scale. You can even motorize your 
modeils—a tiny battery-powered motor 
kit is available for only 98¢ extra!’ 








“The hood opens—and the engine 
looks like the real thing. You assemble 
it with intake manifold, air cleaner, 
carburetor, ribbed valve cover—all eo reas tegen U 3 
— -. modeled just like the real parts, in SLANT SIX ENGINE \ APY 
“Unibody Construction—in miniature. Chrysler Corp- 1/25th scale.” sR 
oration’s one-piece, all-welded construction is an ; - 
engineer’s dream. It’s lighter yet roomier and twice as 
strong as the old nut-and-bolt construction. And these 
Revell models match this new construction in detail!” 








You can also build your own authentic 
\% scale working model of the Slant 
Six Engine. Look for the Revell 
display at your nearby store. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH ¢ VALIANT *« DODGE « DART « LANCER e CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 


























Christmas cure for writer’s cramp 


(and what really ails your schoolwork!) 





Pardon us for pointing, but it’s time someone showed __ think, think, without being bogged down by the 
you the way to better schoolwork. Get this big, tiresome mechanics of writing. Why FUTURA? 
beautiful ROYAL FUTURA in your stocking this It’s the only portable with all the features of a 
Christmas. How? It’s simple. Just tell the truth. That standard office machine. You're just not getting a com- 
pushing around a pen is one homework ~ plete portable—unless you get a FUTURA. 
headache you don’t need. A ROYAL CYA It’s the one that rates the sharpest, luggage- 
FUTURA PORTABLE is what you do need type carrying case, too. So, help yourself 
to help get better grades. It lets you srecaustsmsusmessmacumes to a ROYAL and a happy school year! 


Royal portables for better schoolwork start as low as $54.50 plus tax. ©1961 Roya! McBee 
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Clearasil’s 3 Medical Actions 


Open, Clean-out and 


Carolyn Somody, Graduate ’61, North High 
School, Akron, Ohio, says: “I really enjoyed 
performing in school plays unti pimples 
made me self-conscious. Only Clearasil really 
helped. Now my skin is smooth again.” 


Doctors’ tests ve Clearasil will work for 

ou. In Skin gpecialists’ tests on more than 
X60 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases of pim- 
ples were completely cleared up... or 
definitely improved while using CLEARASIL, 
CLEARASIL is guaranteed to work for you— 
or money back. 


Largest-selling . . . because it really works! 
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Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


Skin-colored... 
hides pimples while it works 


Skin Specialists explain that a pim- 
ple is a clogged inflamed pore. What 
you see on the outside of your skin 
is only the top of the pimple. The 
real trouble is inside. That’s why 
you need a medication with 3 ac- 
tions which open, clean-out and 
dry-up pimples. Only the Clearasil- 
type medication can give you all 
three of these vital medical actions. 


“y 


How Clearasil Works 


1. Opens Pimples. ‘Ke- 
ratolytic’ action gently 
peels away and opens 
the affected pimple cap. 
Permits pimple to drain 
without dangerous. 
squeezing. 

2. Cleans-out Pimples. 
Now antiseptic medi- 
cation can penetrate to 
any lower infection, re- 
lieve inflammation, en- 
courage the growth of 
smooth, healthy skin. 


3. Dries-up Pimples. Oil 
absorbing action works 
to dry-up pimples fast 
. « « remove excess oil 
that can clog pores and 
cause pimples. 


Floats Out Blackheads 
CLEARASIL softens and loosens black- 
heads, so they ‘float’ out with nor- 
mal washing. And CLEARASIL is 
greaseless, stainless, pleasant to 
leave on day and night for uninter- 
rupted medication. New Stick only 
98¢. Tube 69¢ and 98¢. Squeeze- 
bottle Lotion only $1.25 (no fed. 
tax on any). At all drug counters, 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ sup- 
ply of Clearasil (in tube) send name, 
address and 15¢ to Dept. JT-11, 


CLEARASIL, 122 East 42 Street, 
New York, New York. 


In New Stick, 
Tube or Lotion 











Patti, Gary and Jerry Lewis 


“Belforte Watches are the perfect gifts 
for our friends around the world; 


says JERRY LEWIS, star of his production 
“THE ERRAND BOY?’ for Paramount release 


For style, for craftsmanship, for value—Belforte makes 
the perfect gift watch. Perfect to give... perfect to get. 


So for holidays, birthdays, anniversaries, 
select a Belforte watch . . . the watch that’s 


SOLD AND SERVICED AROUND THE WORLD 


®BELFORTE 


Companion Watch to the World Famous BENRUS 


Handsome style for Dress watch in Man's Self-Winding Lady's watch and NEW YORK. N Y - WATERBURY, CONN 
Teen-agers. Water white or yellow watch. Waterproof.* bracelet. Floren- : ; 
17 Jewels. tine finish. 17 LA CHAUX DE FONDS, SWITZERLAN TORONT 
$14.95 plus tax $14.95 plus tax $29.95 plus tax Jewels 

$29.95 plus tax OPYRIGHT CLFORTE WATCH COMPANY — 


proof.* 7 Jewels 7 Jewels 
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ON THE 


> Comment’ 
| ON THE WORLD'S NEWS FRONTS | 
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Negotiations with Soviets? 


“I am not saying that negotiations 
are futile and hopeless and bound to 
lead to nothing. I have said for years 
that . . . when the dialogue stops much 
worse will follow. But I distinguish be- 
tween the necessity for dialogue and 
the folly of entering into it with cruelly 
innocent illusions. . . . 

“America lost a tragically far-reach- 
ing battle in the political war on Aug. 
13 [the day the Communists sealed off 
East Berlin from West Berlin]. If it 
learns its lesson from that loss it need 
not lose more in dismal succession. . . . 

“What acts would have counted? . . . 
Just as the Russian blockade in 1948 
was broken by the airlift, so the barbed 
wire of the East Berlin vopos [police] 
could have been broken by American 
bulldozers systematically tearing down 
what was being illegally and unilateral- 
ly built. There would have been some 
risk but not any more than in the air- 
lift nor any more than will now be run 
if Americans continue to fly commercial 
planes in the weeks ahead... .” 

—Max Lerner in N. Y. Post 


“Everyone in high places, including 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany, 
says the West will be negotiating with 
Moscow about Germany fairly soon. 

“But the nearer the diplomats come 
to negotiation, the less there is to ne- 
gotiate about... . 

“The division of Germany into two 
Germanys is an accomplished fact. The 
incorporation of East Berlin into East 
Germany is an accomplished fact. The 
closure of the refugee escape hatch be- 
tween the two Berlins is an accomplished 
fact. 

“There was a time when willingness 
to grant what now has been taken 
might well have had some value on the 
bargaining table. Had the West been 
willing six months ago to accept the di- 
vision of Germany in return for conces- 
sions from Moscow, it is quite conceiv- 
able that Western diplomats could have 
obtained firm and clear guarantees 
about access to West Berlin. 

“The opportunity for such a trade is 
gone now. Moscow has what it wants 
without negotiation and without offer- 
ing something the West wants in re- 
turn. This is not the first time that bar- 
gaining counters have been wasted 
from failing to use them when they 
still had some value.” 

—Joseph C. Harsch in the 
Christian Science Monitor 


WORLD'S NEWS 


FRONTS 


“When the Soviets started their 
blockade of the city an armored break- 
through was discussed in the White 
House, but dropped as a practicable 
solution. This decision was perhaps 
detrimental to the city and the West. 
The controversy on that point is still 
going on, for all deliberations «start 
with the ominous if.” 

—Die Abendpost (newspaper) 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


“The dance on top of the Berlin vol- 
cano has reached a dangerous climax. 
[East German Communist boss] UI- 
bricht’s dangerous experiments at the 
Berlin wall are an indication of what he 
intends to do in the field of air traffic 
to Berlin after the conclusion of a sep- 
arate peace treaty.” 

—Neue Ruhr Zeitung (newspaper) 
Essen, West Germany 


“As has happened so often in the 
past, Nikita Khrushchev is looking far- 
ther ahead than the Western Allies. 
While we have our eyes and our hopes 
fixed on West Berlin, Mr. Khrushchev 
has his eyes and his plans fixed on 
West Germany. We see the coming 
negotiations as a means to save what 
is left of Berlin. To Mr. K .. . an un- 
armed, intimidated, neutralized West 
Germany is the prize.” 

—Roscoe Drummond in the 
Los Angeles Mirror News 


South Africa and the U. N. 
“I ask for the expulsion [of South 
Africa] from this organization for hu- 
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manity. Let us . . . give a knockout 
blow once and for all to this evil sys- 
tem [of apartheid].” 
—Alex Quaison-Sackey 
U. N. delegate from Ghana 


“Week by week our position at the 
United Nations deteriorates. .. . Now 
the United States has vigorously joined 
in the chorus of strong criticism. . . . 
It would be surprising if the world or- 
ganization did not take direct action 
against us before another year or two 
is past. . . . We are close to the point 
of getting hurt—perhaps badly—because 
of the policies we pursue.” 

—Rand Daily Mail 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


“The Communist and the non-white 
countries call the tune in the United 
Nations. . . . Possibly they will succeed 
in pushing South Africa out but in the 
meantime they are bringing about the 
downfall of the U. N. itself.” 

—Die Oosterlig 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa 


(For background on following com- 
ment, see Oct. 25 news review, p. 16.) 

“By a vote of 67 to 1, the U. N. has 
[censured] . . . the Republic of South 
Africa, whose foreign minister ex- 
pressed criticisms considered ‘insulting’ 
by some other countries. 

“But no such motion of ‘censure’ 
was even offered when Nikita Khru- 
shchev hurled insults in all directions 
and pounded his shoe on the table at 
the U. N. General Assembly meeting 
[last year]. 

“He, of course, also had a right to 
say whatever he- pleased. For as the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once wrote, freedom of speech is ‘free- 
dom for the thought we hate.’” 

—David Lawrence in the 
New York Herald Tribune 


Chrys in News of the World, London (Ben Roth Agency 
“Hey sarge, | got a funny li’l guy here, sez he’s a refugee from the 50-megaton bomb.” 





Two years ago when Khrushchev visited Albania, he was greeted by cheering crowds. But even then there were signs of rift that 


IHHE golden, onion-shaped domes 

of the Kremlin’s empty churches 
glittered in the autumn sunlight last 
month ,as leaders of the Communist 
world arrived in the Soviet capital of 
Moscow. The occasion was the 22nd 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
—communism’s biggest show. 


o Red flags from 15 Soviet republics 

fluttered in the breeze in front of the 

e modern glass and marble auditorium 
Tiny behind the Kremlin walls. The huge 
hall was filled to the rafters with more 


than 4,000 delegates representing 10,- 
000,000 Communist party members of 

the Soviet Union. 
4 . Heading the show was Nikita Khru- 
tirs a ig shchev, first secretary of the Soviet 
‘ Communist party and premier of the 
Soviet Union. Also on hand were lead- 


BD) rr rr D j ET ers from eleven other Communist-bloc 
nations, including Red China’s premier 
Chou En-lai. Completing the gathering 
N H LJ ¢ 5 were hundreds of delegates from 80 
other nations, representing the Com- 
munist parties in their own lands—from 
° giant India to tiny San Marino. 

Everyone was there—or nearly every- 
one. Conspicuous by their absence were 
delegates from two Communist nations 
of Eastern Europe—Yugoslavia and Al- 
° bania. Nobody really expected to see 
and deeds, Albania has found the Yugoslavs there. They have been 
in and out of the Communist doghouse 
. ° . since 1948, when Yugoslavia’s dictator 
a powerful ally in distant Red China Seis. etic iin tenn teat icine 
Joseph Stalin and set Yugoslavia on a 

path of “independent communism.” 
Tiny Albania was a different story. 
It was absent because it is currently 
carrying on a giant-sized brawl] with 


Challenging Khrushchev in defiant words 





exploded this year. Note only photo in honor spot is Red China’s Mao Tse-tung (ervew). 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev. The dis- 
pute has caused an uproar that has re- 
verberated through the whole Com- 
munist world. 

Undertones of the dispute lingered in 
the shiny new Moscow conference hall 
as Khrushchev “sang” the usual hymns 
of praise for the Communist system and 
brandished his threats to the free world. 
But the undertones turned into blunt 
statements as Khrushchev started read- 
ing the riot act to the defiant Albanians. 

Before startled delegates, Khrushchev 
accused the Albanians of challenging 
Soviet leadership and of plotting to oust 
the present Soviet leaders. “The time 
will come,” he said, “when the Albani- 
an people will have their way, and 
then the Albanian leaders will have to 
answer for the harm they have done to 
their country, to their people, and to 
the building of communism in Albania.” 

Ticking off a list of Albanian heresies, 
Khrushchev accused them of: expelling 
Soviet submarines from Albanian bases 
in the Adriatic Sea, eradicating pro- 
Khrushchev forces in Albania, and op- 
posing Soviet efforts to patch up the 
old quarrel with Yugoslavia. 

Other crimes: failing to publish the 
text of the draft program of the Soviet 
Communist party (a cardinal sin for 
Communists), and relying on a reign 
of terror to maintain their regime in 
power. Albanian premier Mehmet 
Shehu was quoted as having said any- 
one who disagreed with him would get 
“a spit in the face, a sock on the jaw, 
and if necessary a bullet in the head.” 

But worst of all, according to Khru- 
shchev, was the fact that Albanians 


were unrepentent “Stalinists,” still fol- 
lowing in the ways of the late Soviet 
dictator [see news review in last week's 
issue]. “Stalinism” in the Soviet Union- 
today covers a multitude of sins—from 
ruling by police terror to believing in 
the inevitability of war. But above all, 
it usually means opposition to Khru- 
shchev from “tough line” extremists 
within the Communist party. 

While most of the high Soviet of- 
ficials of the Stalinist era (1924-1953) 
have been shunted off to minor posts, 
they still pose a potential threat to 
Khrushchev. This is one of the reasons 
he has denounced Stalin so vigorously, 


Wide World photo 











Scholastic Magazines map 
Albania is wedged tightly between 
two unfriendly neighbors—Communist 
Yugoslavia and NATO-allied Greece. 


and “informed” the Soviet people of 
Stalin’s terrible abuses of power. 


Bor “Stalinism” still lingers on in 
both the Soviet Union—and in other 
Communist countries. Albania is ong 
of them. Another: Red China. There a 
dedicated band of ruthless rulers fol- 
low a policy of terror at home and 
naked aggression abroad. The Chinese 
Reds have charged Khrushchev with 
“revisionism” (rejection of Stalin) and 
challenge his policy of “peaceful co- 
existence” with the free world. Instead 
they favor an aggressive foreign policy 
—even if it leads to nuclear war. 

“Stalinism,” whether among Russians, 
Red Chinese, or Albanians, represents 
a direct threat to Khrushchev’s policies. 
And Khrushchev has been vigorous in 
blasting it. In his attack on the Alba- 
nian Communist leaders, Khrushchev 
leveled his biggest guns on their 
“Stalinist tendencies,” saying: “We can- 
not make a concession on that funda- 
mental point, either to the Albanian 
leaders—or to anyone else.” 

There was no doubt in any delegate’s 
mind that the “anyone else” meant the 
Red Chinese. While the delegates ap- 
plauded Khrushchev’s speecli, China’s 
Chou En-lai sat in stony silence. The 
following day Chou gently, but firmly, 
returned the challenge, announcing that 
Red China was a friend of all Com- 
munist nations “from North Korea to 


Statue of Soviet dictator Stalin dominates 
main square of Tirana, Albanian capital. 





East Germany, from North Viet Nam 
to. . . . Albania.” Scattered applause 
gave way to a hushed silence as the 
delegates caught Khrushchev’s look of 
icy disdain. 

Before the congress was barely half 
over, Chou suddenly left for Peking— 
underscoring the rift between the Com- 
munist giants. 


Rar HER than meeting each other 
head-on, Chou and Khrushchev had 
focused their quarrel on relatively in- 
significant Albania. Suddenly a remote, 
little-known Communist nation buried 
in the Balkans had become a symbol of 
dissension in the Communist world. 
The Albanians, reinforced by their 
support from Red China, wasted no 
time in shaking their fist at Khru- 
shchev. From their capital at Tirana, 
Albania leaders denounced his attacks 
as “anti-Marxist” and vowed: “We 
shall win because we are not alone. Al- 
bania will not bow before the attacks, 
calumnies, or pressures of Khrushchev.” 
To show the Soviets they could get 
along without them, the Albanians 
flaunted a $123,000,000 loan that Red 
China, despite serious economic dif- 
ficulties of her own, recently furnished. 
This loan is equal to all the credits 
furnished by Soviet bloc countries dur- 





ing the past five years, and it will help 
counter the current Soviet economic 
boycott of Albania. 

A pawn between two great powers, 
tiny Albania is the poorest and most 
isolated of all the Communist nations 
of Europe. On her southern border lies 
anti-Communist Greece—a_ traditional 
enemy which has long claimed the 
southern half of Albania. To the north 
and east lies a bitterly hostile Yugo- 
slavia, whose Marshal Tito would like 
nothing better than to get rid of Enver 
Hoxha, Albanian dictator and Commu- 
nist party chief. Less than 100 miles 
across the sun-drenched Adriatic coast 
lies Italy—a staunch member of the 
NATO alliance. Now deep in the Soviet 
doghouse, Albania’s only friend lies 
half way around the world—Communist 
China. 

A wild and primitive land, Albania 
is almost unknown to Western eyes. Her 
leaders have deliberately shut her off 
from the outside world, and forbid Al- 
banians from leaving the country. Every 
border point is carefully guarded with 
barbed wire fences, machine guns, and 
powerful searchlights. Nobody enters 
or leaves Albania without a permit—and 
permits are few and far between. 

Inside Albania life is harsh and often 
primitive. A spine of rugged mountains 
covers three quarters of the nation. On 
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the forested slopes a donkey is far 
more useful than an automobile. 

Cars are a rare sight, even in the 
capital city of Tirana, and railroads are 
even scarcer than cars, Latest reports 


~ indicate there are less than 100 miles 


of railroad track in the entire country. 
Everyday Western devices such as tele- 
phones are a great luxury. There are 
only 5,000 telephones in all Albania— 
fewer than in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
or Boulder, Colorado. 

In the valleys between the towering 
mountains there are farms—most of 
them collectivized. More than 70 per 
cent of the people live off the land, and 
rely on simple hand tools. Modern 
farm machinery is almost unknown. The 
principal crops are wheat and corn. 
The hills of Albania are rich in minerals 
—iron ore, copper, coal, and oil—used 
in ancient times by the Greeks and 
Romans. Although these minerals are a 
potential source of wealth they have 
not been fully exploited. Industry, prac- 
tically non-existent before 1925, has 
been growing slowly. Main industries 
are textiles, canneries, sugar refineries, 
and cement—but Albania relies heavily 
on imports from other Communist 
countries. I 

Tucked away in a remote corner of 
the Balkans, the people of Albania are 
cut off from their Greek and Yugo- 











—~| Newsmaker 


| 





Albanian 


EY man in communism’s big- 

gest feud of the decade is tall, 
flamboyant, 53-year-old Enver Hox- 
ha, undisputed boss of Albania. With 
support from far-away Red China, 
Hoxha has defied Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and challenged his lead- 
ership of the Communist world. 

Last year at a big Communist 
meeting in Moscow, Hoxha report- 
edly called Khrushchev a “traitor” 
to his face. Khrushchev is said to 
have turned white while Communist 
delegates gaped in astonishment at 
Hoxha’s audacity. Hoxha quit the 
conference in a huff, and returned 
to Albania where he stepped up his 
attacks on Khrushchev. 

Known throughout the Commu- 
nist empire as a “die-hard Stalinist,” 
Hoxha has remained fanatically faith- 
ful to the memory of the late Soviet 
dictator Stalin. Stalin’s tough line at 
home and abroad and his hatred for 
Yugoslavia’s Tito were right up Hox- 
ha’s alley. 


Die-Hard 


Now head of the Albanian Com- 
munist party, Enver Hoxha was born 
the son of an impoverished Moslem 
tailor in the village of Gjinokaster. As 
a boy he knew hunger and economic 
misery. He won a scholarship to a 
French secondary school in Koritza, 
and later went to France to study 
natural science at Montpelier Uni- 
versity, where he became an ardent 
Communist. 

In 1934 he worked in the Alban- 
ian consulate in Brussels, Belgium, 
while studying for his law degree. 
But he lost this job after he wrote 
articles for a French Communist 
newspaper bitterly attacking the re- 
gime of Albania’s King Zog. 

He returned to Albania to teach 
French. When Italy invaded Albania 
in 1939, Hoxha helped organize an 
underground resistance. He opened 
a tobacco shop in Tirana—but this 
was only a “front” for his real work: 
directing an Albanian Communist 
party. 


Sovfoto 
Albanian party chief Hoxha visits 
textile factory on 1957 tour of USSR. 


Hoxha’s Communist guerrillas 
fought hard and courageously against 
the Italian invaders. During the oc- 
cupation Hoxha met and married a 
young schoolteacher, who organized 
a women’s battalion of guerrillas. 

When the war ended in 1945, 
Hoxha emerged as the strong man of 
Albania. By ruthlessly eliminating 
his opponents, he has stayed on top 
ever since. 


‘ 
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slav neighbors by both the repressive 
politics of the Hoxha regime, and by 
the 6,000-foot peaks of the Dinaric 
Alps. They speak an obscure language 
believed to be descended from the 
ancient tribe of Illyrians who once 
roamed the western Balkans. 

Tiny though it is, Albania is split 
into distinctly different national and 
religious groups. In the northern moun- 
tains and forests live the Ghegs, the 
tallest people in the Balkans; in the 
south are the Tosks. Some 70 per cent 
of all Albanians swear allegiance to the 
Moslem faith, a holdover from centuries 
of Turkish occupation. The remaining 
30 per cent are mostly Greek Orthodox 
or Roman Catholic. 


‘Tue jig-saw puzzle of Albanian his- 
tory offers clues to some of the present- 
day mysteries of that remote country. 
During the days of the ancient Romans, 
Albania was part of the Roman Empire. 
When the empire split into eastern and 
western sections in the fourth century, 
Albania was joined to the eastern or 
Byzantine empire. 

But the Byzantine empire was un- 
able to protect its territories, and Al- 
bania became prey to marauding bands 
of plunderers pressing down from the 
north. In the 15th century, the Ottoman 
Turks conquered what was left of the 
Byzantine empire and marched into Al- 
bania. One of their fighters, a ferocious 
tribal chief named Scanderbeg, be- 
came a national hero and Prince of 
Albania. 

Centuries passed under Turkish rule. 
Finally Albania won its independence 
in 1913. The European powers—in or- 
der to prevent neighboring Serbia from 
taking over Albania—named a German 
prince, William of Wied, to be the Al- 
banian king. William lasted only six 
months before World War I broke out. 
The war threw Albania into turmoil. 

At the Versailles peace conference 
following the war, the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire was split up. Several 
Balkan states were federated into a 
new nation—Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs 
and the Greeks wanted to split Albania 
between them, but U. S. President 
Woodrow Wilson scotched the plan 
and Albania remained independent. 

Within a few years an obscure tribal 
chief named Ahmed Bey Zog became 
prime minister, president, and finally 
King of Albania. Zog ruled his little 
kingdom in feudal splendor until 1939, 
when he fled as the troops of Italian 
dictator Mussolini invaded. Albania. 


Dgnunc World II the Albanian re~ 
sistance movement—which fought the 
Italians and Germans—came under the 
control of the Communists. These par- 


tisans were led by a wily and ruthless 
young Communist named Enver Hoxha. 

As soon as the war was over Hoxha 
grabbed power and wiped out his po- 
litical foes. Torture and imprisonment 
terrified the people and broke their re- 
sistance to his regime. Even today, 
more than 16 years later, some 30,000 
Albanians are reportedly in prison for 
opposition to Hoxha. 

From his earliest guerrilla days Hoxha 
resented Albania’s powerful neighbor, 
Yugoslavia, and its Communist leader, 
Marshal Tito. When Tito quarreled 
with Soviet dictator Stalin in 1948 and 
broke loose from the Soviet bloc, no 
one was happier than Hoxha. He 
praised Stalin fanatically, and looked on 


Wide World photo 
Rough cobblestones line the street of this 
typical village in largely rural Albania. 


him as a protector against Yugoslavia’s 
long-standing designs on Albanian ter- 
ritory. Stalinism has always seemed to 
Hoxha and the Albanian Communists 
the best guarantee of their own survival. 

By 1956, after repudiating Stalin's 
policies, Khrushchev moved to patch up 
the old Soviet quarrel with Yugoslavia. 
Fearing that Khrushchev would give 
the Yugoslavs a free hand in Albania, 
Hoxha launched a series of attacks on 
Khrushchev that eventually forced the 
Soviets to cancel wheat deliveries to 
Albania. 

Looking around for support, Hoxha 
found an ally in Red China. Chinese 
leaders had long been chafing under 
Soviet dominance, and charged Khru- 
shchev with following too soft a line 
toward the West. They challenged his 
belief that “peaceful coexistence” would 
eventually lead to worldwide victory 
for communism and urged aggressive, 
war-like policies. Also violently anti- 
Yugoslav, the Chinese charged Tito 
with every crime in the Communist 
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book—from “revisionism” to being a 
paid lackey of the NATO powers. 
Thus, an Albanian-Chinese alliance 
seemed made to order. The Albanians 
could issue thundering denunciations 
of Khrushchev—just last month they 
called him a “liar,” a “right wing devia- 
tionist,” and a “blackmailer”—knowing 
that they have a powerful ally. And the 
Chinese Communists could use tiny 
Albania as a symbol of their discontent 
with present Soviet leadership—without 
risking an open break with Moscow. 


Topay tiny Albania is thus the focal 
point of a dramatic feud in the Com- 
munist empire. Enver Hoxha has defied 
Khrushchev more stingingly than any 
Communist has ever dared before. 

The Albanians have not only de- 
clared political warfare, but have chal- 
lenged the Kremlin's right to lead the 
world Communist movement. Never 
before has any foreign Communist 
party so publicly defied Moscow or at- 
tacked it for being too cautious toward 
the West. 

The Albanians have appealed to 
other Communist parties to join their 
revolt against Moscow—and have re- 
ceived cautious support from Commu- 
nist China’s satellites, North Viet Nam 
and North Korea. 

Militarily Albania may be no more 
a threat to powerful Soviet Russia than 
Cuba is to the United States, but it is 
a serious thorn in Khrushchev’s political 
side that is giving him pains both at 
home and abroad. 

While the Soviets could easily crush 
Albania, they hesitate to do so because 
of the cataclysmic effects it could have 
on the Communist empire. Enver Hox- 
ha, even though he is only a petty dic- 
tator, speaks for more than just a re- 
mote Balkan state when he challenges 
Khrushchev. He also speaks for a grow- 
ing discontent with domination from 
Moscow that is chafing the leaders of 
powerful Red China. 

Albania today remains a primitive, 
isolated, and tyranny-ridden land—but 
not alone. If Hoxha’s defiance of Mos- 
cow is successful, it might mean a new 
alignment of power in the Communist 
world. 

The Chinese rulers in the ancient 
imperial city of Peking are carefully 
backing the tyrant of Tirana for their 
own purposes.. While a fascinated world 
looks on, tiny Albania has become a 
crucial pawn in a Communist game of 
chess. 
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Temporary homes are the lot of most migrant families—and they may 
vary from adequate to wretched. Migrant farmer may spend as much 
as half the year unemployed; average daily wage when working: $6. 


Sednaiegiien of farms has enbeld an oversup- 


ply of laborers and lessening demand for them. 


Prosperity’s 


QUICGASUS 


Though their lot has improved, America’s migrant 


farm workers still travel a seemingly endless road of hardship 


Ernest Lowe 
Some states have enacted special laws 
to assure schooling for children of mi- 
grant familtes—which has often been 
neglected because of ‘‘on-the-move”’ life. 


IKE a giant, many-armed monster, 
the machine waddled relentlessly 
forward. It groaned and sang as its parts 
moved in unison, never stopping for a 
breath, never pausing to glance upward 
at the bright sun and blue sky, neither 
smiling nor frowning as the gentle 
breeze rippled softly across the vast 
stretch of acreage in which it labored. 
Its powerful steel legs straddled the 
endless rows of tomato plants. Its 
mighty arms reached down to seize the 
green vines and rip them from the soil. 
Metal claws grabbed the stems and 
shook free the plump, ripe tomatoes, 
which rolled without protest into the 
1,000-pound bin that served -as the 
monster’s stomach. 

On and on it moved, neither pausing 
nor looking from side to side—until the 
field was stripped of its lush red fruit 
and only the scattered skeletons of dy- 
ing vines remained behind, lifeless and 
withered in the harvest sun. 

Just a year before, peoplé had moved 
through this field. Soft flesh had plucked 
the tomatoes from their vines. And the 
sound of human voices, singing, laugh- 


ing, and shouting, had punctuated the 
summer air. Now a machine—a giant, 
30-foot machine manned by 13 men— 
was doing the work that more than 60 
pairs of human hands had struggled 
to do before. 

The sight of such a machine—a prod- 
uct of advanced research at the Uni- 
versity of California—sends a cold chilf 
running down the backs of some 500,- 
000 migrant farm workers in the U. S. 
They know that the work which they 
formerly did—for sometimes 50 cents, 
sometimes 70 cents, sometimes one dol- 
lar an hour—is being done more and 
more by great steel monsters. 

They are worried, many of them, for 
their trade of moving from field to field, 
farm to farm, and state to state all year 
long to help harvest the nation’s crops 
is the only one they know. 

Many of them have not gone past the 
eighth grade. Some are illiterate. Almost 
all are poor—the poorest single group of 
laborers in the land today. 

“Tt seems like that iron thing works 
even cheaper than we do,” one of these 
migrant laborers told a reporter recently. 
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“The picking machines have already 
hurt us some and I see a time coming 
when a lot of us folk are going to need 
a lot of looking after.” 

The remark contains a good deal of 
irony, for migrant farm workers have in 
the past been among the least looked- 
after groups in U. S. society. 

“These workers,” says Senator Harri- 
son Williams (D., N. J.), “help produce 
and process crops worth billions of dol- 
lars yearly (a single county, Fresno in 
California, boasts $1,000,000 reaped 
daily from farm production). And yet, 
though the migrants have helped to 
create much wealth, they have not 
shared in it. They have been called ‘the 
excluded,’ ‘the forgotten,’ ‘the voice- 
less.’” 


M IGRANTS have been excluded 
from most state and federal welfare laws 
designed to protect workers. They have 
been forgotten in the sweeping on-rush 
of postwar prosperity that has sent liv- 
‘ing standards soaring all across the U. S. 
And they are voiceless as a “pressure 
group,” for most of them cannot vote 
(they do not remain long enough in one 
area to establish residency), have no 
organized union to plead their cause, 
and are too poor or uneducated to speak 
on their own behalf. 

Who are these people? How do they 
live? What are their special problems? 

A typical migrant farm worker is a 
son of the soil. He has always made his 
living in agriculture. Perhaps he is the 
son of a migrant family. Perhaps he 
once owned his own small farm, but 
was forced to give it up because he 
couldn’t keep pace with modern, large- 
scale farm techniques. Perhaps he was 
once a sharecropper in the South, who 
yielded to the lure of travel and new 
places. 

He may have a family with small 
children whose education is sorely neg- 
lected because they are constantly on 
the move. If he is lucky, he may have 
a car with which to move his family 
from cherry orchard to strawberry field, 
to orange grove, to bean field, to apple 
orchard. 

His temporary homes at his places of 
employment vary in comfort and clean- 
liness. Sometimes he may be housed in 
a pleasant little cabin, with running 
water, cooking facilities, and mattresses 
for sleeping. On other occasions he may 
find himself in a filthy shack, with no 
running water, no bathroom fixtures, no 
cooking facilities, no windows, not even 
a door. 

His wages can be described as any- 
where from low to wretched. He is 
lucky to earn $8 a day—for working 
sun-up to sun-down. Sometimes he earns 
as little as $2 a day. On the average it 
is $6. 

Sometimes his life can be filled with 


extreme distress, as this story from the 
July 25, 1960 edition of the New York 
Times indicates: “A migrant worker, his 
wife, and their three children were 
found yesterday in their car on the 
Merritt Parkway [in Connecticut]—out 
of gas, penniless, and close to starvation. 
... Mr. Martinez had been offered a job 
on a tobacco farm. . . . Mr. Martinez 
told the police that in order to have 
enough money for fuel, the family had 
not eaten since leaving Florida several 
days ago.” 

At other, rarer times, perhaps, the 
typical migrant farmer would not trade 
his lot for any other. He loves the out- 
doors. He loves the excitement of travel- 
ing from place to place across the 
country, seeing new things, meeting 
new people. He loves the clean, fresh 
country air in which he and his family 
live and labor, the sense of happiness 
that fills him when working in the 
bountiful fields. 


Ln general, however, the migrant farm 
worker lives an uncertain existence. 
Half the year he spends unemployed, 
looking for work. His average annual 
earnings are less than $900. And he is, 
by and large, without the basic economic 
security afforded other workers by gov- 
ernment legislation. 

“For others,” reports the President's 
Committee on Migratory Labor, “have 
come minimum wages, workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, the 
advantages of collective bargaining. . . . 
Most federal social and labor legislation 
contains specific exemptions for farm 
labor, and most state and county social, 
labor, and welfare laws provide either 
that ‘nonresidents shall be ineligible,’ or 
like the federal laws, exempt agricul- 


Migrant farm workers. often work from 
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tural workers.” They are the excluded. 

The 500,000 migrant farm laborers 
who trek the country are the creation 
of a combination of circumstances that 
are working to change the face of mod- 
ern American farming. In the five years 
between 1954 and 1959 the number of 
farms in the U. S. declined by 22.6 per 
cent. During the same period, the aver- 
age farm increased in size from 242.2 
acres to 302.4 acres, or by 24.9 per cent. 

Farming in America is becoming a 
big business, and many small, marginal 
farmers of the past are rapidly being 
squeezed out of competition. Many of 
these, reluctant to part from the only 
life they know, have taken to the high- 
way, moving from one giant corporate 
farm to another, helping in the harvest. 

Owners of large specialized farms, 
who now generally operate like big 
businessmen, welcome these migrant 
workers. Without them, large farms 
would be hard pressed to bring in the 
harvest of fruit or vegetables upon 
which their big-scale operations thrive. 

Sometimes one tomato farm alone 
needs hundreds of workers for the 
crucial three- or four-week period in 
which the crop ripens. For the rest of 
the year, a crew of a dozen permanent 
men can handle the job. 

So the migrants—all 500,000 of them 
—fulfill an essential need. Without their 
services the nation would no doubt be 
lacking in the fresh, canned, and frozen 
fruit and vegetables which abound in 
our stores and supermarkets. 

Yet with big-scale farming has come 
another feature of modern American 
life—mechanization. Each year more new 
machines are being developed to do the 
work done by human hands the year 
before. Migrant farm workers find them- 
selves caught in a squeeze caused by an 


Home Missions Council 
sun-up to sun-down—yet live 


without the economic security afforded others by government laws. 
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over-supply of their labor and a lessen- 
ing demand for it. 

“The migrant stream has been shrink- 
ing since 1957, mainly because of mech- 
anization,” says Nelson Hopper, head of 
the New York State Farm Placement 
Service. 


In addition to mechanization, there is 
also the problem posed by Public Law 
78, generally known as the Mexican 
Farm Labor Program. 

In 1960, 315,846 Mexican farm la- 
borers, called braceros, were admitted 
to the U. S. for the purpose of helping 
bring in the harvest under Public Law 
78. Some organizations, such as the 
National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor, have been battling for repeal of 
Public Law 78 for years, on the grounds 
that the influx of Mexican workers con- 
tributes to the oversupply of farm labor 
already existing, and forces the wage 
scales and living conditions of U. S. 
farm workers down. 

Many farm organizations, however, 
have supported Public Law 78. They 
claim that Mexicans often do faster and 
better farm work than native Americans 
—and cause less trouble. A halt in the 
program, they say, would create a 
severe shortage of farm laborers at har- 
vest time, and may ruin the produce of 
many large farms. 

This year Public Law 78 was due to 
expire, and a battle took place in the 
U. S. Congress over its extension. Speak- 
ing for the Kennedy Administration, 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 
urged that the law be changed to help 
protect American workers from lower- 
priced competition. 

“Evidence accumulated by the De- 
partment of Labor proves beyond doubt,” 
Mr. Goldberg said, “that the mass of 
Mexican labor has had, and is having, 
an adverse affect on the wages, working 
conditions, and employment opportuni- 
ties of United States farm workers.” Mr. 
Goldberg sought a provision in the law 
requiring growers to exhaust the supply 
of U. S. workers before turning to the 
use of Mexicans. 

. Congress accepted this provision in 
a modified form. It included in the law 
a section preventing the use of imported 


workers unless the employer had offered 
the same wages and working conditions 
to domestic workers and was still un- 
able to get the harvest help needed. But 
reform advocates decried the section 
nonetheless, claiming it continued to 
force U. S. mi grants to work for wages 
and under conditions that only im- 
poverished braceros would accept. 

Senators Eugene McCarthy (D., 
Minn.) and Kenneth Keating (R., N. Y.) 
introduced amendments to the law 
which would have made it mandatory 
to pay Mexican workers at least 90 per 
cent of the average wage paid to U. S. 
farm workers. But these amendments 
were defeated by a strong coalition 
which argued that the amendments 
would constitute an “entering wedge” 
for federal regulation of all farm wages. 

Earlier in the year Senator Harrison 
Williams (D., N. J.) had introduced a 
package of ‘11 bills designed to give 
U. S. migrants more protection under 
federal laws. Late in August, the Senate 
passed and sent to the House five of 
these bills, including measures to estab- 
lish a national council on farm labor, to 
regulate certain employment conditions 
for migrants, to prohibit migrant chil- 
dren from working during school hours, 
to provide minimum health and sanita- 
tion standards, and to promote migrant 
adult education programs. 

The House is expected to take these 
bills up when it meets in January. 


| religious leaders, 
state officials, and labor leaders have 
been attempting in their own ways to 
aid many migrants. Both Catholic and 
Protestant churches have long been car- 
rying on charitable work among migrant 
farmers and have at times supported 
legislation in the migrants’ behalf. The 
Migrant Ministry of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches is celebrating its 41st 
anniversary this month, It is said to be 
the oldest organization working to aid 
migrant farm workers and their families 
in this country. 

In 1959, the AFL-CIO undertook an 
intensive drive to organize unions among 
farm workers in California. Unions have 
for many years been relatively inactive 
in the agricultural field—migrants prov- 





average real wages per day for farm work 
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Daily wages of migrant farmers have improved—but are still very low. 
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ing difficult to organize since they move 
about a great deal, are unskilled, and 
often compete with union members to 
find jobs. After failing to make much 
headway in California, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council this year decided to 
end its major financial support of the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


Ccetrasn aspects of migrant life 
have improved in recent years due to 
legislation passed in various states, often 
with the cooperation of farmer organiza- 
tions such as the national Farm Bureau. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and California have led the way in 
setting minimum standards of health 
and sanitation in migrant camps. Some 
states have also made special provisions 
for the education of migrant children. 

Other states have set regulations 
which license and control the activities 
of “crew leaders”—men who recruit mi- 
grants for their jobs and who at times 
have been found to exploit the workers 
they recruit. 

But for the migrants, the ultimate 
solution to their problems may come 
in the gradual but relentless elimina- 
tion of themselves as a group. 

In a recent book, The Harvesters: the 
Story of the Migrant People, Louisa R. 
Shotwell writes: “Some growers are say- 
ing privately that the handwriting is on 
the wall; the good old days of cheap 
farm labor are numbered. . . . Reform 
legislation for domestic labor and the 
threat of a cutoff of foreign [Mexican] 
labor are forcing mechanization.” 

For example, Miss Shotwell notes: 
“On the horizon and in experimental use 
are electronic blueberry pickers; fig har- 
vesters; knockers for almonds and olives; 
tree shakers for cherries and walnuts; 
planters for celery, tomatoes, and straw- 
berries; onion toppers; and pickle har- 
vesters.” Experts even say, Miss Shot- 
well reports, that a delicate strawberry 
picker could be devised to replace the 
tender and sensitive labor of human 
hands! 

If the rapidly accelerating trend 
toward mechanized farming continues, 
the long +oad traveled by America’s 
migrant farm workers may be nearing 
an end. Some observers, such as Senator 
Williams, are thus urging that migrants 
be retrained to fit themselves for skilled 
jobs on mechanized farms and to stabi- 
lize their way of life—root them per- 
manently in one place as skilled year- 
round workers. 

Prosperity’s outcasts might then re- 
turn to the fold of a booming and vigor- 
ous economy, with the best paid workers 
in the world. But the excitement and 
adventure of a vagabond way of life for 
America’s migrant farm laborers would 
pass into history—a way of life no more. 





THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


N our National Affairs Feature on 

civil defense in the October 18th 
issue, we presented the following prop- 
osition: 

“You have a fallout shelter, built 
with foresight at your own expense. 
Your neighbors have none. If at- 
tack comes, who will be admitted 
to your shelter? You and your fam- 
ily alone? As many as can crowd 
in? Women and children only? 

“Recent reports that some fam- 
ilies have been stocking their shel- 
ters with guns—to keep out intrud- 
ers if attack should come—have 
provoked widespread comment in 
the U. S. on ethical, philosophic, 
and religious grounds. Is there a 
solution? . . .” 

During the past month, these same 
questions about fallout shelters and 
their possible use have mushroomed in 
national interest. They have captured 
the attention of political leaders, re- 
ligious spokesmen, nuclear scientists, 
newspaper and magazine columnists, 
and John Q. Public in general. The 
opinions have been as diverse as they 
have been heated. 

This week, in Part I of our Forum 
Topic, we present the viewpoints of a 


number of well-known Americans on- 


the subject, In Part II, we present the 
viewpoints of high school students who 
have written us in reply to our October 


¢ Forum Topic 
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UPI 
Framed by an eight-inch ventilator hole, a Watsonville, Calif., 
contractor and his 15-year-old daughter “try out’ their new 
concrete-tank shelter, built to accommodate six persons. 


The Moral Dilemma 


A forum discussion on the 
moral issues behind the uses 
of private fallout shelters 


PART ONE 


A Matter of Conscience 

“I do not see how any Christian conscience can condone 
a policy which puts supreme emphasis on saving your own 
skin, without regard for the plight of your neighbor. Justice, 
mercy, and brotherly love do not cease to operate, even in 
the final apocalypse. It would be infinitely better to go 
down decently to the final end than to survive as less-than- 
human creatures... . 

“It should be plain as a pike staff to anyone who has 
given the matter five minutes thought that only community 
planning on a major scale can possibly provide anything 
approaching an adequate shelter system.” 

Right Rev. Angus Dun 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop, Washington, D. C. 


Get Out .. . But 
“If someone wanted to use the shelter, then you yourself 
should get out and let him use it. That’s not what would 
happen, but that’s the strict Christian application.” 
Rev. Hugh Saussy 
Holy Innocents Episcopal Church 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Family Comes First “ 

“If a man builds a shelter for his 
family, then it is the family that has the 
first right to use it. 

“The right becomes empty if a mis- 
guided charity prompts a pitying house- 
holder to crowd his haven to the hatch 
in the hour of peril; for this conduct 
makes sure that no one will survive. 
And I consider it the height of nonsense 
to say that the Christian ethic demands 
or even permits a man to thrust his 
family into the rain of fallout when un- 
sheltered neighbors plead for entrance. 
On the other hand, I doubt that any 
Catholic moralist would condemn the 
man who used available violence to 
repel panicky aggressors plying crow- 
bars at the shelter door, or who took 
strong measures to evict trespassers who 
locked themselves in the family shelter 
before his own family had a chance to 
find sanctuary therein. .. . 

“Does prudence also dictate that you 
have some ‘protective devices’ in your 
survival kit, e.g., a revolver for breaking 
up traffic jams at your shelter door? 
That’s for you to decide, in the light 
of your personal circumstances.” 

Rev, L. C. McHugh, S.J. (Jesuit) 
Associate Editor 
America Magazine (Roman Catholic) 


Obligations and Errors 
“If you allow a tramp to take the 
place of your children in your shelter, 
in error. A Christian has the 
obligation to ensure the safety of those 
dependent on him.” 
Dr. Earl Kalland 
Dean of the Baptist Seminary 
Denver, Colo. 


you are 


Non-Violent Restrictions 

“Without any hesitation, I believe 
me could justify restricting capacity of 
i fallout shelter because of limited sup- 
plies, air, room, and the like. But the 
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Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


"Maybe It Would Be Easier to Avoid One.” 


method of restriction would have to be 
moral—namely, barring the entrance, 
and non-use of violent means unless 
intrusion itself were threatened which 
would thereby ruin the shelter.” 
Father Francis Filas, S.J. (Jesuit) 
Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 


Panic-Stricken Incompetents? 

“Defeatists are beginning to sit up 
and whine: “What's the use of building 
a shelter if my improvident neighbors 
are going to crowd into it?’ .. . 

“This is not a new problem. The life- 
boats on the Titanic [the ocean liner 
which sank in 1912] didn’t have room 
for everybody. The choice was made 
on the basis of women and children 
first, But there were also sailors in the 
boats whose duty it was to bring their 
human cargoes to safety. Every man 
has the responsibility of caring for his 
family, and to do so he cannot give up 
his place in a shelter to panic-stricken 
incompetents. .. . 

“Our ancestors took shelter when 
necessity dictated and obviously many 
survived, in caves, in castles, in stock- 
ades, in trenches. Have we sunk so low 
in our morale, in our patriotism, and 
in our religious convictions that we are 
going to roll over and die?” 

Wendell Phillips 
Rector, Christ Church 
(Episcopal) 

Rye, N. Y. 


“Love Thy Neighbor As.. .” 

“I don’t believe I could stay in a 
shelter while my neighbor had no pro- 
tection.” 

Rev. Billy Graham 
Baptist Evangelist 


Morality of Slithering Moles 

“Our mandate is not to place a stamp 
of morality on the unspeakable and the 
blasphemous—neighbor shooting neigh- 
bor—in order to protect the inviolability 
of his shelter in the ruins, but to seek 
peace now. 

“It is the morality of men and affairs 
which challenges us, not the morality 
of moles or other underground crea- 
tures, slithering in storm cellars. . . . 
If the urgency is there, let the govern- 
ment expend whatever is needed for 
community shelters in every block. Are 
we so bemused by free enterprise that 
we will despise cooperation even in 
contemplating the raw necessities- of 
national survival?” 

Rabui Maurice N. Eisendrath 
President, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations 


Reversion to Cave-Man Barbarism 
“Recently the California public has 
been alarmed by groups and individuals 
who say they will resort to violence in 
the event of nuclear war. These guer- 
rilla bands have announced that they 
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will not hesitate to shoot down citizens 
entering areas designated by the selfish 
as their own. 

“This reversion to cave-man barbar- 
ism is a cause of concern to every think- 
ing American, There is no place for it 
in the United States.” 

Governor Edmund G. Brown 
(D., Calif.) 


“| Would Just Walk Qut’”’ 

“If I were in a very fine shelter and 
they [my family] were not there, I 
would just walk out. I would not want 
to face that kind of a world and the 
loss of my family.” 

Former President Eisenhower 


Shelter “‘Interment’’? 

“Around the country the argument 
rages: What do we do about the im- 
provident neighbor beating at our door 
[when] the bombs come? While the 
shelter owner was toiling like a mole 
underground, the improvident neighbor 
was out dancing. Going to the ball 
game. Living. Now he wants in, What 
do you do about him? The question has 
been answered. ‘Mow him down.’. . . 

“I don’t think I'd like to be interred 
even temporarily with the kind of peo- 
ple who seem to be building shelters. 
At least if the ones who seem to be hit- 
ting the public prints and the TV 
screens are representative of the shelter 
crowd.” 

Columnist John Crosby 
in the New York Herald Tribune 


Wart-Hogs in Their Hole 

“Between dying and trying to live in 
a hole, I would rather check out on 
the surface... . 

“It is more than pathetic that we 
have been flung by science and its 
abuse by politicians into a position 
where a great many people are seriously 
considering the ethics of bashing your 
best friend if he encroaches on your 
burrow, showing your teeth like a wart- 
hog backed into his hole. . . 

“Certainly, it is intelligent to plan to 
preserve some miserable fraction of 
miserable man who got himself into 
this mess and who, veritably, has been 
a mess ever since he crawled out of 
his first cave. Prepare away, I say, but 
include me out.” 

Columnist Robert C, Ruark 
in N. Y. World Telegram & Sun 


A Government Responsibility 

“I don't believe in private shelters. 
I don’t believe in standing guard with 
a shotgun over any private shelter, 
which is what it would come down to. I 
can’t believe it’s right to shoot down 
the neighbor’s child seeking safety in 
a shelter only large enough for me and 
mine. 

“If there is to be a shelter system, 
then the government must provide it 
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Wide World 


An estimated 300 women in Detroit, Mich., staged a “strike for peace” in front of 
that city’s federal building recently to protest resumption of nuclear tests. 


for everyone in the nation. . . . The 
private shelter system, with every man 
defending his own against his neighbor, 
means the deterioration of the whole 
idea of America.” 
Alvin M. Weinberg, Director 
Oak Ridge National 
(Atomic) Laboratory 


Sure Path to War? 

“A bomb-shelter-conscious nation is 
defeated by definition, not merely in 
a possible war—in which we are all 
likely to be defeated—but in the search 
for peace. If you have given up on the 
man next door, you have given up on 
the whole world; you have lost all hope 
for the human race. 

“This is the mood of resignation and 
personal selfishness which makes a war 
inevitable, Any civil defense program 
—especially one which emphasizes self- 
protection rather than the rescue of 
others—is, at best, propaganda for the 
acceptance of war.” 

Columnist Murray Kempton 
in the New York Post 


A Positive Program for Peace 

“We believe that although the pres- 
ent civil defense program and, in par- 
ticular, the construction of fallout shel- 
ters might save a small fraction of the 
population: in a nuclear war, this poten- 
tial gain is more than offset by the fact 
that such activity prepares the people 
for the acceptance of nuclear war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

“We believe that this acceptance 
would substantially increase the likeli- 
hood of war—a war which will be per- 
manently fatal to our democratic so- 
ciety, even if not to all of us. 

“The American people are capable 
of great effort and sacrifice. We believe 
this effort should be directed toward a 
positive program for peace. .. . We call 
upon you, Mr. President, to make this 


plain and then to lead the nation for- 

ward on a positive program for peace.” 

—200 Professors from Boston Uni- 

versity, Brandeis University, Har- 

vard University, Tufts University, 

and Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology in an open letter to 

President Kennedy in the N. Y. 
Times 


PART TWO 


Better Ready Than Dead 


My parents have a fallout shelter. 
We are relaxing in front of the televi- 
sion one night and the picture tube 
goes blank. I immediately turn to 1240 
Conelrad frequency on the radio to see 
if anything is wrong. My question is 
answered—an attack is due in half an 
hour. 

We collect water in jugs and bring 
all extra food into the equipped shelter. 
My shelter has enough food and ample 
room for only three people. Should I 
let my neighbors in? The answer is 


God said to love thy neighbor as 
thyself. But in a case like this, when 
the question of survival is at stake, 
love is stronger within the family—and 
it should be. If I let my neighbors in 
I would be signing the death warrant 
for all the shelter’s occupants, It’s bet- 
ter to save three people than let them 
all die. I would use force if need be to 
preserve my family. 

Bernard Quinn 
Venice (Fla.) H. S. 


Would Use Shotgun 


I would stock my shelter with a 
large bore shotgun to keep others out. 
I know many will consider this brutal 
and wrong. But if your neighbors didn’t 
bother to think about saving their lives 
until they were in danger, they don’t 
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deserve to live a few days longer at 
your expense. 
Bill Paton 
Ritenour Senior H. S. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


My Efforts, My Life 
If I had to spend my money and my 
time to build my shelter with no help 
from any other family, I would be 
forced to use a gun to keep others out. 
Israel Esmeralda 
Edinburg (Tex.) H. S. 


Our Brothers’ Keepers?—Yes 

I don’t see how one family can shut 
another out. I would have a mighty 
guilty conscience knowing that some- 
one died because of me. 

If you have a shelter and can help 
protect the ones that don’t, why not 
protect them? Just prepare for more 
than your own family. It won't hurt, 
will it? 

Janet Voelker 
A. C. Davis H. S. 
Yakima, Wash. 


Could Not Live with Conscience 
I don’t think I could live with my 
conscience if, I refused anyone admit- 
tance in the crucial minutes before an 
attack. 
Larry Wirick 
Boone Grove, Ind. 


Morality or Stupidity? 

Is this a case of morality or of stu- 
pidity on the part of those who didn’t 
build a shelter in their home? As I see 
it, the person who was far-sighted and 
intelligent enough to build a shelter for 
himself and his family, has every moral 
right to deny his “neighbor-intruders” 
the protection of his shelter. 

Robert Coyne 
Mooers (N. Y.) Central H. S. 


Kill or Be Killed? 

I intend to protect my fallout shelter 
by armed methods if necessary, In the 
long run, intruders would kill my fam- 
ily by using the air that was meant for 
them. In event that any member of my 
family cannot reach home, I would ad- 
mit children, our future generation, in 
numbers according to the air capacity. 

Karen Kovalik 
Cheyenne Mountain H. S. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


First Duty 

When you build a house, do you in- 
vite all those who have no home to live 
with you? No. First you must see to it 
that your own family has enough to 
live on. Then if there is extra you do- 
nate it to those who have no means, 

The same applies to a fallout shelter. 
It is simply another home—like a beach 
house or mountain cabin. 

If anyone tries to break into your 
shelter it is not only your right but also 
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your duty to treat him as an aggressor 
and protect your family. If you intend 
to admit the neighbor who did not do 
his duty as father and defender of his 
family, then you may as well build 
your shelter in his yard, 

Joella DeJohn 

St. Paul H. S. 

Pico Rivera, Calif. 


Plenty of Warning 
Everybody knows the danger of 

thermonuclear war. Everybody has an 
opportunity to provide shelter for their 
families whether they build their own 
or arrange in advance to share the shel- 
ter of some friends. What right to the 
shelters of the responsible do the irre- 
sponsible have? 

Paul Finney 

Humboldt (Kans.) H. S. 


Sorry, But... 

If that day should ever come when 
retreat to the bomb shelter would be a 
necessity, I would feel very sorry for 
the unprepared. I'd feel sorry, but that’s 
it! 

If there was room for only me and 
my family in our shelter, that’s all that 
would get in. Those who hadn’t looked 
far enough ahead to prepare are just 
out of luck, Perhaps that sounds heart- 
less and cruel, but this is a heartless and 
cruel world we're living in—not a nurs- 
ery school. 

Nina Shank 
Rose H. S. 
Greenville, N. C. 


Do Unto Others... 

You have spent a good deal of money 
on building a shelter, and when neigh- 
bors come to ask you to admit them 
also, you think to yourself: “I want to 
save my own family. The neighbors had 
just as much warning as we did, but 
they did nothing about it. Let them 
suffer the consequences.” 

If this is your attitude, put yourself 
in your neighbor’s shoes. If you still 
have the cruelty in your heart to kill 
him, I pity you, I would not want to be 
in your place two weeks later when 
you find no one on the earth that you 
know. I would not want to be in your 
place when you find no one whom you 
can trust, no one to start life anew with. 

Richard Smith 
Bishop Loughlin H. S 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Why Fight Your Friends? 

I do not go along with the idea of 
shooting your neighbor in order to keep 
the shelter to yourself. It may be some- 
one who has worked by your side for 
many years, and the thought of him or 
her lying out there dead might bother 
you more than the war, Why fight your 
friends to slink away from your enemies? 

Ronald Lahlum 
Nome, N. D. 





“You Mean Me Get in 
There and Do Something?” 


Weapons vs. Supplies 
Instead of utilizing precious room for 
weapons for keeping people out, why 
not include more supplies and maybe 
room for just one more “lost” person? 
Marylee Martig 
West Concord (Minn.) H. S. 


Women and Children First 
In the event that there isn’t enough 
room for everyone, the women and 
children should be the ones who are 
admitted. The women because they can 
give comfort and consolation, a need 
which will be great in such a catastro- 
phe; the children because they are our 
future citizens. 
Sally D. Vaughn 
Pershing H. S. 
Detroit, Mich 


More Than Women, Children 
As for allowing only women and chil- 
dren protection, I think not. After an 
attack, the few surviving individuals 
will be in need of all possible man- 
power in order to re-establish some way 
of life. 
Lynne Jeffcott 
Waldport, Ore. 


Purpose of Preparation 

If the survivors were all women and 
children, they would stand almost no 
chance of repelling a follow-up ground 
attack, should there be one. 

If anyone intends to endanger the 
lives of himself and his family by ad- 
mitting persons for whom there has 
been no preparation, then there is little 
purpose for preparation. The basic unit 
upon which the U. S. is established is 
that of the family. 

Ronald Coons 
Gallatin H. S. 
Portland, Tenn. 
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Many Can‘t Afford Shelters 

What is going to become of the fam- 
ilies who can’t afford to spend $1,000 
to make a private hole in the ground? 
Are those people who have seven and 
eight children, who live on someone 
else’s property, and who are making 
just enough to feed their families going 
to be left out to die of radioactive fall- 
out? 

I believe that community shelters 
would be a big step in solving the prob- 
lem. 

Vanice Bissette 
Bailey (N. C.) H.S. 


Pian Joint Shelters 
If people cannot afford a private 
shelter, they should join together and 
build a group fallout shelter. 
Skip Bradford 
Uvalde (Tex.) H. S. 


Communities Should Plan 

There is one basic solution to the 
moral dilemma of fallout shelters. Gov- 
ernment-financed community shelters 
should be built for neighborhood areas, 
each containing 12 square city blocks. 
These shelters should accommodate ap- 
proximately 700 people to live in for 
about three weeks. Sparsely populated 
suburban and rural areas should have 
these shelters centrally located. 

This plan would take the pressure off 
the individual citizen, and yet it would 
reassure him that something was being 
done for his protection. 

Betty Sue Gordon 
North H. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Two Views Morally Wrong 
Actually the man who can have the 
nerve to ask me to jeopardize the life 
of my family so that his may live per- 
haps a week longer is just as morally 
wrong as I would be for refusing him. 
The only solution I can think of is 
for the government to build adequate 
shelters for everyone, 
Gary Hammons 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Face Death with Others 
My solution would be not to build a 
fallout shelter. If attack ever comes, 
stick it out like everyone else. If you 
find death looking you in the face, die 
right along with the rest. 
Gary Thompson 
Kingsley (Mich.) H. S. 


Glad Not to Have Shelter 

There has been widespread hysteria 
on fallout shelters, but my family 
doesn’t have one and I'm glad—as any 
red-blooded American should be. I 
would rather die in the bombing than 
take a chance of living under Commu- 
nist rule, . . . The only solution to the 
fallout shelter dilemma is to have peo- 


: 
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ple all over the world realize the need 
for world peace, 
Sandra Fitztaugh 
Glendale (Ariz.) H. S. 


More Harm Than Good 
How are we to fight a war if every- 
one is down in their little underground 
shelters? If they are too scared to come 
out, how are we going to provide our 
armed forces with equipment and the 
other things they need. . . . I think that 
fallout shelters could do more harm 
than good. 
Bob Star 
Argonia (Kans.) H. S. 


Suits vs. Shelters? 


I think I have the solution for the - 


whole problem without building fallout 
shelters. Invent a fallout suit, and have 
it manufactured in a variety of sizes 
and colors. 
Steve Tingley 
West H. S. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HO says Latin is a “dead” lan- 

guage? Compared to Eyak, 
Latin—which is stamped on coins, 
bandied about the courtroom in legal 
terms, engraved on many documents 
and diplomas, and struggled over in 
countless classrooms—is a young and 
vigorous language. 

But Eyak (f-ak, rhymes with 
kayak) is fast becoming a “dead” 
spoken language. Today only five 
persons are known to speak this 
Eskimo dialect, once the spoken 
tongue of Indians living in the Cop- 
per River area of Alaska (along the 
northern Pacific coastline). More- 
over, Eyak hasn’t as much as a sin- 
gle piece of literature to keep it 
alive. 

Modern science, in the form of a 
tape recorder, may be its salvation— 
just as science may prove the salva- 
tion of several other “dying” Eskimo- 
Indian dialects. 

Last summer, Dr. Robert Auster- 
litz, assistant professor of linguistics 
and uralic studies at New York’s Co- 
lumbia University, spent a month 
interviewing the five known Eyak 
“survivors” (ranging in age from 42 





A Waste of Money 


A fallout shelter is a waste of money. 
Even if you build one and live through 
the blast, what would you find later? 
Nothing! The majority of people will 
have died. And what would you eat 
after your supplies are consumed? Radi- 
ation will have entered the ground and 
everything would be contaminated. 

Bobbie Larsen 
Mehlville, Mo. 


Pack In as Many as Possible 

Fight our fellow Americans to pre- 
vent them from having our fallout shel- 
ter? No siree! The shelter should be 
packed as full as possible. 

I'd rather have more Americans liv- 
ing after the crisis than just a few. 
More Americans alive mean more peo- 
ple to fight afterwards. It’s no use to 
waste ammunition on our friends and 
neighbors when we could be saving it 
to prevent an enemy take-over, 

Instead of scaring ourselves with the 
illogical idea that we'll all be the losers 
in the event of a nuclear war, we should 
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increase our military and moral strength. 
Nothing could be worse than a mili- 
tarily and morally disarmed nation 
fighting a nuclear war. It is also very 
probable that the continuation of mili- 
tary strength in America will prevent 
the scourge of nuclear war. 

Kathleen Rose Fixsen 

Wabasso (Minn.) H. S. 


Follow Noah’‘s Example 


We feel that neighborhood fallout 
shelters—built by all interested people 
in the neighborhood—are the solution. 
Everyone would contribute his share 
to the building of the shelter. It should 
be centrally located so that everyone 
who helped build it could have speedy 
access to it. 

Those people in the neighborhood 
who feel that a shelter is not necessary 
and who do not contribute to the build- 
ing of it should be warned they will not 
be admitted in case of attack. 

In Biblical times the people were 
warned of the coming flood, but no one 

(Continued on page 26) 





Anyone for Eyak? 


to 70) and making tape recordings 
of their speech. And at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Dr. Michael Krauss 
has been recording the voices of 
those who still speak various Atha- 
baskan languages of the Alaskan in- 
terior. (Seven of the Athabaskan lan- 
guages are spoken by an average of 
only 300 persons each; one is still 
used by only about 65 persons. ) 


V * many will ask, would any- 
one bother with languages that are 
nearly dead and which have no lit- 
erature value? The answer: each 
does have its own folklore and if 
these languages disappear complete- 
ly, much of the cultural background 
of these Eskimo-Indian peoples and 
their ancestors will be lost to the 
world forever. 

Eyak is particularly remarkable in 
that it appears to have no close rela- 
tion to any other language known to 
the world today, It apparently was 
born in an isolated area, thrived in 
its total isolation, and is dying be- 
cause the isolation that gave it its 
existence is no more. 





Ewing Galloway 
An Eskimo explains picture-writing to 
a neighbor in northernmost Alaska 


Radio broadcasts from Greenland 
now reach the most remote Eskimo 
villages and have helped dilute the 
dialects. And in recent years, modern 
schools have invaded the far north, 
drawing students from miles around 
—students quick to adopt new lan- 
guages and new cultures introduced 
by explorers and scientists and quick 
to discard the languages and cultures 
of past generations. 

With only about 50,000 Eskimos 
today, any loss of the traditional way 
of life gashes quite a dent in the old 
forms of Eskimo culture. But thanks 
to science and the tape recorder, the 
last of the last generation of Eyak- 
speaking Eskimos will not be lost to 
history. 











GENERAL STAFF OF WORLD REVOLUTION: Red leaders from 
Soviet Union and 83 foreign countries met in Moscow for 22nd 
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Sovfoto 
Congress of Soviet Communist Party last month. Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev denounced policies of former dictator Stalin. 


OMMUNIST 
YSTEM 


HE GOVERNMENTS of the world today fall into three 

broad groups: (1) democratic, (2) authoritarian, (3) 
totalitarian. Within each group there are variations in the 
degree of power exercised by the government over the 
people. 

The word democracy comes from demos, Greek for “peo- 
ple,” and krator, “ruler.” A democratic government is a gov- 
ernment by consent of the people. The people have the right 
to vote—to replace their government leaders at elections. 
They have the freedom to criticize and disagree openly, 
without fear of punishment by the government. 

An authoritarian government is one that is dominated by 
a single leader or a dictatorial clique (the authority), It usu- 


What YOU Should 
Know about 
Communism—and Why.’ 


No. Zin the series 


ally permits private ownership of property, but restricts free- 
dom of political action, including freedom of expression. 

A totalitarian government is one which exercises total con- 
trol. This includes control of property, education, and the 
means of communication—newspapers, books, magazines, 
radio, TV, theatre, motion pictures, and other forms of art. 
Even the job each person holds is controlled by the govern- 
ment. 

The line between authoritarianism and totalitarianism is 
sometimes thin. Both are dictatorships of one person or a 
ruling clique that cannot be changed by the orderly process 
of voting by the people. Neither system gives the people the 
opportunity for a peaceful change of government, or permits 
the people to campaign or agitate for a change. 

The Communist system is the most totalitarian political 
system in practice today. It exercises an extreme form of 
control over the lives of the people. Communists seized power 
in Russia on November 7, 1917, and gradually (it took about 
15 years) imposed their totalitarian control on the Russian 
people. The Communists in Russia worked out the system 
by trial and error, but Party control was central to the Soviet 
system from the beginning. 

Basie to Communist dogma is the proposition that the 
Communist Party, which controls the state, knows what is 
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best for the people—that the people cannot be trusted to de- 
cide their own fate. Communists use state power not only to 
control an individual's political life but his economic and 
social life ‘as well. 

Communism is all-embracing—it is a creed, a political 
party, a form of government, an economic system, a system 
of control over the individual, and a world-wide conspiracy. 


GOAL: WORLD DOMINATION 


1. Communism is a creed, a dogmatic belief that the 
Communist system is destined to take control of the entire 
world. The dedicated Communist is so certain that his sys- 
tem is the “wave of the future” that he will employ any 
means—even treachery, falsification, violence—to advance 
communism. As a disciplined agent of the Communist move- 
ment he accepts all orders from the Party as “for the best” 
and carries them out unquestioningly. The Party, he be- 
lieves, is always right. To be sure, the Party line may change 
from time to time as to methods. But the goal of communism 
remains unchanged—world domination. 

2. Communism is a political party. It controls all political 
life in Communist countries, Party membership is closely 
regulated to ensure one hundred per cent obedience to the 
commands of the top Party leaders. In the Soviet Union, with 
a population of 218,000,000, there are only some 9,700,000 
Communist Party members. A candidate for membership is 
accepted only after careful investigation of his background 
and his political loyalty to the regime. It is the duty of a 
Communist Party member to see to it that Party directives 
are carried out in all his daily contacts—among his fellow 
workers, at home, in the schools, anywhere he moves. It is 
also his duty to report any breach of Party discipline on the 
part of his fellow workers, friends, and/or members of his 
own family. 

3. Communism is a form of government. On the surface a 
government in a Communist state is similar to other govern- 
ments in the world in that it performs administrative, judi- 
cial, and to some extent, legislative functions. It differs basi- 
cally from democratic governments in that it serves merely 
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as a rubber stamp for decisions previously adopted in secret 
by the Party leadership. This applies to all laws, appoint- 
ments, and actions by the various agencies of the Communist 
government. Members of any importance in the administra- 
tion are also invariably members of the Communist Party 
and subject to its discipline: Accordingly, “elections” held 
in Communist countries offer the voters only one slate, pre- 
viously drawn up by the Party. A recent example was the 
unceremonious ousting from office of U. S. S. R. President 
Kliment Voroshilov by the Communist Party and his replace- 
ment by Leonid Brezhnev, a relatively obscure Party official 
known for his personal loyalty to Khrushchev. 

4. Communism is an economic system. In the Soviet Union 
the economy is completely controlled by the state. In all in- 
dustries, and in agriculture production, quotas are set by the 
government, which the managers of factories, mines, and 
farms are responsible for meeting. The state owns all land. 
On collective farms, the collectives own the buildings, live- 
stock, and equipment, but the state controls its use. Under a 
new law, the state permits a citizen to own his own home. 
Getting the materials to build one, however, is a drawn-out 
process as it is necessary to obtain the government’s coopera- 
tion in buying lumber, cement, paint, hardware, and other 
fixtures. Party members are given priority in the allocation 
of materials. 

Wages are set by the government and workers are not 
allowed to change jobs without official permission. The gov- 
ernment determines the number of young people to be 
trained for specific jobs or careers. There are trade unions in 
the Soviet Union, and workers are obliged to join them. But 
the function of the Soviet trade unions—unlike those in free 
countries—is to supervise production and to serve as a disci- 
plinary arm of the Party and government. Penalties are 
meted out by the management for tardiness and absenteeism. 
A worker who quits his job without permission can be forced 
to return to it and to pay a heavy fine. If he refuses to work 
at all he can be exiled to a forced labor camp where he 
works under guard and receives prison pay. 

Prices and supply of consumer goods are fixed by the gov 
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Picture Highlights in the History of Communism 


Brows Brothers 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT UNDER ATTACK: On July 16, 1917, an armed 
Bolshevik uprising against the Kerensky government is crushed by loyal troops. 
Some leaders of the revolt are arrested; Lenin takes refuge in a Finnish town. 


The Bettmann Archive 

STIRRING UP TROUBLE: Bolshevik efforts 
6 to undermine democratic government call 
for strikes and desertions from _ front. 





Black Star 
WOMANPOWER AT WORK: To release men for skilled work, 
the Soviet Union assigns women to many of the outdoor tasks. 


ernment, and the goods are sold to the people through gov- 
ernment stores. For the past generation, with the concentra- 
tion on heavy industry and armaments, the Soviet economy 
has lagged in production of consumer goods. The Soviet 
standard of living has improved somewhat in recent years, 
but it is still below the standard in Western Europe. The 
Soviet people have been promised more in the choice of 
food, clothing, and household goods in the years ahead. 

Economic policies vary somewhat from one Communist 
nation to another. In Yugoslavia, for example, farmers are no 
longer forced to give up their land and join government-run 
collective farms, Also in Poland (a Soviet satellite), forced 
collectivization has been abandoned. Most Polish peasants 
still own their own land and there are in Poland independent 
craftsmen, shoemakers, tailors, barbers. But industry is 90 
per cent owned and operated by the state. In Soviet Russia, 
too, the government since the early ‘thirties has permitted 
members of collective farms to till a patch of land (averaging 
one and a quarter acres) and sell this extra produce on the 
open market for whatever prices they can get. On the other 
hand, in Communist China, nearly all sectors of the economy 
are totally “communized,” even more rigorously than in 
Soviet Russia. 
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Brown Brothers 


The Bettmann Archive 
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5. Communism is a system of control over the individual. 
Not only does a Communist government exert control over 
the people’s political and economic life, but it alse makes 
extraordinary efforts to mold their thinking. The Central 
Secretariat of the Soviet Party has a special section called 
AGITPROP (Agitation and Propaganda) whose function 
is to indoctrinate the people, employing all channels and 
agencies of communication and indoctrination—newspapers, 
magazines, books, schools, radio, TV, motion pictures, post- 
ers, literature, art, music, theatre, the schools, and Com- 
munist Party local groups. The government manipulates these 
multiple channels to support its current drives, whatever 
they may be—anti-U. S. campaigns, crusades against re- 
ligion, exhortations for increased production, denunciations 
of Stalin. 

6. Communism is a world-wide conspiracy. Soviet Russia 
extends its influence through a network of 118 Communist 
Parties throughout the world, including the United States. 
In countries where the Communist Party is outlawed, it 
operates underground. All these Parties receive instructions 
from Moscow for programs of action. In addition, there 
dre periodic meetings of representatives of Communist 
Parties of countries throughout the world. One was held 
last month in Moscow, with representatives from Communist 
Parties in 83 countries. 

The work of the Communist Parties in foreign countries 
is supplemented by the activities of Soviet agents whose 
task is to undermine free institutions in democratic coun- 
tries and to provoke disturbances and riots, When the 
political climate is favorable, they may incite an armed 
insurrection leading to the ultimate replacement of a local 
government by a Communist regime. 

Such, then, is the nature of Communism, a system of 
suppression and intimidation of the individual; a system that 
instills in the people a fear of saying or doing anything 
that might displease party leaders; a system by which the 
leaders keep themselves in power by the rule of dictatorship; 
a system which, Communists believe, will lead to their 
conquering the world. 


NEXT WEEK: #3. How People’s Lives Are Controlled 
Under Communism: Food, Clothing, Housing, Transporta- 
tion. 


Free Lance Photographers Guild, Inc. 


MUTINY: General Kornilov 
(above) fails at a rightist 
putsch in September, 1917. 


END OF DEMOCRACY: On November 7, 1917, “Red 
Guards” (above), led by Bolsheviks, topple the 
democratic government in a surp.ise armed attack. 


fense of democratic government is 


LAST STAND: Rallying to the de- 1 
Women’s Death Battalion (above). 


Save this picture series for a record of historic highlights of communism . . . To be continued 
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Upheaval Rocks Ecuador 


After a month of political crisis cli- 
maxed by revolution, the Latin Ameri- 
can republic of Ecuador was under the 
leadership of a new president. 


The political struggle involved Ecua- 
dor’s army, air force, congress, and 
mobs of rioting students and workers. 
When the dust had cleared, constitu- 
tionally-elected President Jose Maria 
Velasco Ibarra had been ousted. Carlos 
Julio Arosemena Monroy, vice-president 
in Ibarra’s government, moved into the 
presidential palace in his place. 

The new chief executive has spoken 
out in the past for more contacts with 
the Communist bloc and has praised 
Cuba’s pro-Red dictator Fidel Castro. 
His newly-appointed cabinet, however, 
is considered politically moderate. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Like many 
Latin American countries, Ecuador has 
a history of poverty, social unrest, and 
political revolution. The 4,444,000 
Ecuadorians, many of whom struggle 
in the broiling sun for a living, have av- 
erage per capital incomes of only $165 
a year (compared with $2,200 in the 
U.S.). Quito, the capital, and Guaya- 
quil, the major port, are plagued by un- 
employment and slums. 


A number of wealthy families, de- 
scendants of the Spanish conquistadors, 
own most of the nation’s mines, facto- 
ries, and plantations of bananas, cocoa, 
and coffee. They also have generally 
been the most powerful families in 
Ecuador's politics. 

Only 14 months ago, wealthy Jose 
Maria Velasco Ibarra was voted into 
the presidency for the fourth time. 
Promising farms for the landless In- 
dians, higher wages for workers, new 
roads, new industries, and more trade 
for the businessmen, President Ibarra 
began spending heavily as soon as he 
took office. Tax revenues were insuffi- 
cient to support his ambitious plans, 
however. Soon the country was plagued 
by a sky-rocketing inflation and a 
quickly-emptying treasury. 

Ibarra’s popularity began a swift 
descent. Hoping that Ecuador's chronic 
economic problems could be solved by 
U.S. aid, Ibarra tured to the U/S.- 
sponsored Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, designed to help Latin American 
economies over the next 10 years. But 
U.S. aid under this program is avail- 
able only to nations which maintain 
sound fiscal policies and insure that 
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Rock-hurling Ecuadorians duck for cover at height of rioting in city of Guay- 
aquil. Unrest led to Vice-President Arosemena becoming new chief executive: 


U.S. funds will not end up in the 
pockets of a wealthy few. 

Last July President Ibarra moved 
to make Ecuador eligible for U.S. aid. 
He levied stiff new taxes on wealthy 
families and upped the taxes of the 
poor. Angered by these new measures, 
both rich and poor turned their wrath 
on Ibarra. 

In the rioting that followed, Vice- 
President Arosemena emerged as a new 
“champion of the people.” Ibarra, how- 
ever, ordered the arrest of Arosemena 
and several members of Congress, 
charging them with plotting to form a 
Communist dictatorship. Then the army 
moved in to force President Ibarra’s 
resignation, who flew into exile. It was 
the third time he had been ousted from 
the presidency in the last 27 years. 

But having ousted the old president, 
the army found it could not install a 
new man of its choice. That choice was 
Ecuador's Supreme Court Chief Justice. 
Instead, the air force, which supported 
Arosemena, sent several jets on brief 
strafing missions over Quito. That soon 
turned the tide in favor of Arosemena. 
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Ecuador (shaded area) straddles equator 
on the Pacific side of Latin America. 


More Congo Chaos 


Stories of murder and mutiny con- 
tinued to rip the disjointed Republic of 
the Congo in the heart of Africa. 

In Katanga province (which seceded 
from the Congo when the country won 
its independence from Belgium in 
1960) about 100 Congolese soldiers 
captured the town of Albertville and 
set up a reign of terror. The troops 
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reportedly arrested Europeans and 
Africans at will, looted houses, seized 
private property, and extorted money 
from anyone they could lay their hands 
on. After days of looting they were 
finally brought under control. 


In Kivu province, 13 Italian airmen 
were brutally murdered by Congolese 
troops who had mutinied against the 
central government of the Congo. The 
airmen were part of the 15,000-man 
United Nations force that has been 
patrolling the Congo for more than a 
year in an attempt to restore order. 
The Italians had flown unarmed to Kivu 
on a U.N. mission. U.N. officials de- 
manded that those responsible for the 
murders be punished. 


>Meanwhile, the allegedly pro-Soviet 
Antoine Gizenga, a vice-premier in the 
central government, showed up in Kivu 
province (see map), reportedly head- 
ing other mutinous troops. Some ob- 
servers believed Gizenga was making 
his move in an attempt to wrest control 
of the Congo from President Joseph 
Kasavubu and -Premiér Cyrille Adoula. 


>In another development, a U.N. inves- 
tigation commission reported that “in 
all probability” former Congolese pre- 
mier Patrice Lumuba had been mur- 
dered while a prisoner of his arch foe, 
Katangan -president Moise Tshombe. 
The Katangan president had previous- 
ly claimed that Lumumba was slain by 
tribesmen after he escaped from prison. 
The U.N. report was based largely on 
hearsay evidence from unidentified 
witnesses. Tshombe denounced the 
report. 

Responding to these developments, 
Acting U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
ordered United Nations officials in the 
Congo to take “every measure possible” 
to restore order. Whether this meant 
an all-out U.N. military operation in 
the Congo was yet to be seen at our 
press time. 


Morris, A.P. Newsfeatures 
“First, you catch the tiger.” 
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Wide World 
Chief problem in Congo stems from Ka- 
tanga. Kivu province is new trouble spot. 


Lost ‘‘Youth-Power”’ 


The U.S. government has focused its 
attention on the young people of the 
nation. 

Government officials have been 
studying those in the 16 to 21 age 
bracket who are both out of school 
and out of work. It is estimated that 
there are nearly 1,000,000 such Ameri- 
cans. 

Last week President Kennedy 
launched an attack on the problem of 
this wasted “youth-power” by naming 
a committee to help find jobs for the 
group by marshaling government and 
private resources. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, 
chairman of the committee, said the 
problem of youth unemployment could 
grow to “very serious proportions” un- 
less a solution is found. It could be ag- 
gravated, he said, by the growing num- 
bers of youths entering the labor market 
each year. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff stressed 
another aspect of the problem. It con- 
cerns those students who quit high 
school before graduating. These “drop- 
outs” are doubly handicapped in finding 
work. 

Employers usually give preference to 
those people who have a minimum of 
a high school diploma. In addition, the 
number of jobs for unskilled workers is 
dropping sharply throughout the nation 
because of increasing automation in 
many industries, 

Still another side of the problem was 
cited by Dr. James B. Conant, vice- 
chairman of the President’s committee. 
Dr. Conant recently published a study 
calling idle youths “social dynamite” in 
communities in all parts of the country. 
These idle young people, noted Dr. 
Conant, contribute heavily to the ranks 
of juvenile delinquents. 
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Liberty Monument 


Flags of 98 nations were raised at 
towering Liberty Monument in Kansas 
City, Missouri, last month—signaling a 
rededication of the 40-year-old, 217- 
foot monument. 

Built to honor the American soldiers 
who gave their lives in World War I, 
the monument was rededicated to the 
cause of international understanding. 
Principal speakers at the three-day cere- 
monies were former Presidents Harry S. 
Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower's New Job 


Mr. Eisenhower has started on a 
new job as chairman of the country’s 
People-to-People program. This pro- 
gram, started in 1956, by then President 
Eisenhower, aims to strengthen friend- 
ship among the people of the world by 
bringing together artists, scientists, and 
teachers of different nations. One of its 
projects was to send a medical ship, 
called Hope, on a mercy mission to 
Southeast Asia. 

The People-to-People program has 
its headquarters at a building at the 
base of the Liberty Monument. 


Philippine Victor 


A new personality has climbed to 
the top of the political ladder in the 
Republic of the Philippines. 


He is 51-year-old Diosdado Maca- 
pagal (pronounced Mock-a-pa-GAHL). 
The president-elect defeated incumbent 
president Carlos Garcia in national elec- 
tions, 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Mr. Maca- 
pagal will become his country’s fifth 
president since the Philippines won its 
independence from the U.S. in 1945. 

For the last four years he had served 
as vice-president under President Gar- 
cia, even though the two men are of 
different political parties. (In the Phil- 
ippines, unlike the U.S., voters need not 
cast their ballots for presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates of the same 
party. In 1957 elections Macapagal re- 
ceived more votes for vice-president 
than Garcia received for president.) 

During his campaign Macapagal 
promised to reduce prices and unem- 
ployment. He also pledged to attract 
foreign capital for investment in the 
Philippines. These promises apparently 
won the support of the Philippine farm- 
ers, who make up the bulk of the na- 
tion’s 29,000,000 people. 

Macapagal has also served notice he 
will take action against alleged corrup- 
tion in the government. 

Most observers believe the president- 
to-be will increase already firm and 
friendly ties between his nation and 
the U.S. 
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Red “Spirit’’ Erased 


Soviet map-makers, artists, and 
sign-painters are hard at work blot- 
ting out the memory of former Soviet 
dictator Joseph Stalin. 

This bizarre project moved into high 
gear after Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev unleashed a bitter tirade against 
Stalin at the recently-held 22nd con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist party 
[see our news review, Nov. 15 issue]. 
After Khrushchev’s speech, a team of 
body snatchers spirited the corpse of 
Stalin (who died in 1953) from its 
tomb in Moscow's Red Square. They 
buried Stalin in a place reserved for 
lesser heroes. 

“Ghost hunters” were dispatched far 
and wide in the Communist world to 
erase other memorabilia of the late and 
unlamented dictator. 

PA large painting in Moscow's Metro- 
pole Hotel formerly showed Lenin 
reading from his “sacred” texts to Stal- 
in. Seems that an artist, on “orders from 
above,” simply painted Stalin out of the 
picture. Now Lenin is reading to an 
empty chair. 

>The city of Stalingrad, where Russian 
forces crushed the Nazi Sixth Army in 
World War II, was renamed Volgograd, 
for the Volga river that runs through 
the city. 

East Berlin’s main street—Stalinallee— 
is now Karl Marxallee. 

Nine cities in the Soviet Union and 
one in East Germany has been named 
after Stalin. In addition, thousands of 
streets, squares, collective farms, shops, 
and theatres bear Stalin’s name. Each 
is expected to be rechristened as the 
Communist world’s war against Stalin’s 
ghost gallops on. 


-, , 4 eS 
Mauldin in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Stop asking for Stalingrad stories! There 
is no Stalingrad!“ 


In Brief 


ADENAUER TRIUMPHS. After 
weeks of behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ing, 85-year-old Konrad Adenauer was 
re-elected by the West German parlia- 


- ment to his fourth term as the country’s 


chancellor. Adenauer, whose party lost 
its commanding parliamentary majority 
in national elections in September, had 
spent eight weeks trying to form a 
coalition government with the conserva- 
tive Free Democrats. 

Originally the Free Democrats op- 
posed Adenauer. They wanted him 
to step down from the chancellor's 
office. Then they supported him 
when he agreed to resign within two 
years. The opposition also forced 
Adenauer to oust Heinrich von Bren- 


Wide World 
Happy family of president-elect Diosdado Macapagal congratulates election winner. 
Macapagal is expected to strengthen friendly bonds between Philippines and U.S. 
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tano from his post as West German’s 
foreign minister. Adenauer’s politi- 
cal foes claimed that Brentano was 
merely a “yes-man” for the strong- 
willed chancellor. 


HOW TO COOK YOUR OWN 
GOOSE. This summer several major 
airlines announced that those 13 to 22 
years old would be permitted to travel 
at half the regular first-class fare if 
there were still seats available at flight 
time. But the cut-rate plan comes to an 
abrupt end on December 15. Reason: 
airline officials say young people were 
abusing the plan. They would make 
several reservations—just to make cer- 
tain seats would be available at flight 
time. Then they would show up to 
claim half-fare tickets for the “no-show” 
reservations. 

There were also incidents, report 
officials, of young people selling half- 
fare tickets, at a profit, to adult passen- 
gers. “By their own greed,” said one 
airline executive, “those young people 
killed the goose that laid the travel 


egg. 


“LIVING LETTERS.” High school 
students in Montclair, New Jersey, 
talked to Ethiopian students last week— 
and told them all about their school, 
their town, their country, and them- 
selves. They asked the Ethiopian stu- 
dents a lot of questions, too. 

They did it all by tape—and thereby 
launched a new program of tape-re- 
corded “Living Letters.” The message 
recorded by Montclair High School 
llth graders will be sent to the Haile 
Selassie I Secondary School in Asmara, 
Ethiopia. A blank tape will go with it 
for a reply. 

The “Living Letters” program, de- 
signed to foster understanding and 
friendship between high school students 
in the United States and abroad, is 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines in 
cooperation with the United States In- 
formation Agency. 


RAYBURN DIES. Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives died of cancer at the age of 79. 
“This country has lost a devoted serv- 
ant,” said President Kennedy in tribute 
to Rayburn, who had served in the 
House of Representatives since 1913. 
Rayburn had also been Speaker of the 
House of Representatives longer than 
any other man in the history of our 
country. 

His funeral in the small Texas town 
of Bonham was attended by many 
notables, among them former Presidents 
Harry §. Truman and Dwight D: Eisen- 
hower. President Kennedy also attended 
the rites for Rayburn. [For additional 
background on Rayburn see our news 
review, Oct. 25 issue.] 
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By Fay Ten er South H. S., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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. Capital of Morocco. 
. Moslems inhabiting North Africa. 
. Short for saxophone. 
2. Evergreen tree. 
. Attorney General (abbr.). 
. Miserable dwelling. 
. Quiet! 
- Be sure to take one or two when you 
go rowing. 
. Step on it when you want to bicycle. 
. Shade of color. 
2. We two. 
24. Too much makes a floor slippery. 
26. Masurium (chemical abbr.). 
7. Water-soaked. 
29. Sacred city of Islam in Morocco. 


. His tomb occupies an honored place 
in Moscow. 


2. Her face “launched a thousand ships.” 
. To color, 
—__. Franklin flew a kite with 
electrifying results. 
. Each (abbr.). 
. A shade tree. 
2. Seventh tone of scale. 


3. City in southwestern Germany on 
Danube River. 


. Mountains in southeast Morocco. 
. Spider's home. 

' Tellurium (chemical abbr.). 

, drink, and be merry!” 


. Yes, indeed. 
. Make use of. 
3. Next month (abbr. ). 
. Until 1956, Morocco was protectorate 
of France and __. 
. A people living mostly on Morocco 
plains. 


. “Brown October 


the twig is bent, so inclines 
the tree.” 


. The _____. of Biscay is located off 


the shores of Spain and France. 


. “Lizzie Borden took an —____..” 
. Tropic 
. One of Algeria’s mineral resources. 
. The Union Pacific is a 
. Plains in southwestern Morocco. 

. Country in north central Africa. 

. One of Morocco’s foremost cereal 


Capricorn. 


(abbr.). 


crops. 


. Vapor. 
. Chop with an ax. 
. Assessment for support of govern- 


ment. 


. The whale amount. 

. British African protectorate. 

. Moroccan ruler’s title—means king. 
. Married. 

. Fasten together. 

. This month usually has 28 days 


(abbr. ). 


. Form of Buddhism popular with the 


“Beat Generation.” 


. Seaport in northwestern Morocco 


opposite Gibraltar. 
aith of Morocco’s Moslems. 


. Former Italian colony on north 


African coast. 
” (folk song 
title). 


40. Greek goddess of destruction. 
¥ In Morocco, a fez is a ______. 
. One of Morocco’s chief imports. 
. Until recently, this country main- 


tained a military air base at Casa- 
initials). 


. East Indies (abbr.). 
. Visit one if you're sick (eben). 
. Columbium (chemical abbr.). 
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Moral Dilemma 
(Continued from page 19) 


heeded the warning except Noah. When 
the flood did come, Noah took only the 
people who had prepared for the flood 
(his family), Noah realized then, as we 
should now, that it is better for the few 
prepared people to survive than for 
everyone to die because of lack of 
preparations. 

Margaret Birdsall, Chairman 

Problems of Democracy Class 

Indiana (Pa.) Joint H. S. 


Shelters Are Not Protection 

I don’t think shelters are the best 
way to protect ourselves from a nuclear 
war. My reasons: (1) if fallout shelters 
are built, many people will fear that 
a nuclear war is inevitable; (2) we are 
so afraid of a nuclear war that we are 
neglecting peace—that is, we are not 
putting all we have into averting a 
nuclear war. 

We are spending billions of dollars 
to finance a fantastic arms program that 
serves no real purpose. This money 
could better be used to improve the 
welfare of the people. 

David Stefaniak 
Stowe (Vt.) H. S. 


Answer in the Psalms? 

There is a solution to the moral 
dilemma—but it is not in a nationwide 
building of shelters nor in providing 
weapons to keep non-builders out. 

Read Psalm 91 in the Bible. Notice 
verses 5 and 6: “Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night [the 50 or 
100 megaton bomb] nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day [nuclear missiles] nor 
for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness; nor for the destruction that wast- 
eth at noonday [fallout and radiation].” 

The only real place of security is not 
in a fallout shelter but in our faith in 
God. 

Carol Wagner 
Harbor Creek (Pa.) H. S. 


if Ever Such a Time... 

The moral dilemma posed by the 
question in your Oct. 18 article is, with- 
out a doubt, one of the most difficult 
any generation has ever had to face. 

I do not, in all honesty and con- 
science, know how to answer it—for 
whatever answer I come up with in one 
breath I find I want to rebut myself 
in the next breath. We can only all 
hope and pray that none of us will ever 
have to face the dilemma in reality. 

To quote Proverbs 29:15: “The fear 
of man brings a snare: but who so 
—_ his trust in the Lord shall be 

e. 

If ever there was such a time, we are 
living in itl 

Francis Gumm 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





How to convince your parents you 
need a new HOLIDAY" PORTABLE 
by REMINGTON for CHRISTMAS! 


Now is the time to let your parents know what you need for f- 


Christmas! So fill out and mail us this coupon and we'll write 
and tell ’em you’re interested in the HOLIDAY portable... 
and explain that it can help you to get better grades. (You can 
tell ’em how much more fun homework becomes after you get 
your HOLIDAY portable.) Here are just some of the fea- 
tures you'll find in the HOLIDAY portable: « Has easy 
setting, visible margin stops! «© Has wide paper capacity! 
* Has easy-to-see card and writing line scale! ¢ Comes com- 
plete with carry-case top plus a e 
self-teaching touch-typing course 

that’s a pushover for you to master! PoSperry Hand Corporevion 


Your new 
“cool” companion 
HOLIDAY portable 
makes schoolwork 

more fun and 
can help you get 


BETTER GRADES! 
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MR. WILLIAM MOST, 

Advertising Manager 

Remington Portable Typewriter Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Park Ave. South 
New York 10, New York 


O.K.! Tell my parents I want and needa 
HOLIDAY portable as a Christmas gift! 
I want to help improve my grades and have 
more fun doing homework! 


Your Name 





Address, 





Parent’s Name 
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Ask for a camera for Christmas—so you can save and 
share your good times with pictures, all through the year. 
Candid or posed, your snapshots double the fun. And 
what a sensation when each new batch of prints comes in! 


AT SCHOOL 


> 


Take pictures for publication. You'll ffnd plenty of 
subjects that interest editors of your school paper. Let 
your camera help with your studies, too. Your photo- 
graphs can make any project or report more interesting. 


Let this Christmas bring you 
the fun with 


R MEMORIES 


se . 


Use your album to “break the ice.” You can make it 
lively as a picture magazine. Take lots of snapshots 
at parties, games—wherever the fun is. Then group 
them the way editors do—to tell complete picture stories. 


ces are subject to change without notice. 


IN CONTESTS 


Win cash and recognition in Kodak’s $12,000 photo 
contest. 293 students will win! Best pictures will be shown 
nationally. For details write to Kodak High School 
Photo Awards, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





IN SPORTS 


Invite your “stars” to preview your movies. People 
love to see themselves in action. And when you flash 
your own movies on the screen, it’s hard to believe 
that you took pictures so colorful, so vividly alive. 


When fun won't sit still, catch it in movies. Movies 
bring back all the action, moment by moment, just as it 
happened. Discover how easy it is to take movies. And 
remember, the teen with the camera gets al/ the fun! 


Brownie Starmite Camera is always in focus— nothing to 
adjust. Built-in flash holder. Makes sparkling snaps in black- 
and-white and color, brilliant color slides. Complete outfit 
with bulbs, batteries, film, less than $13. 





New Brownie Starmatic Il Camera 
has built-in electric eye that makes ex- 
posure setting automatically. Two shutter 
speeds let you get sharp, clear snapshots or 
slides under many lighting conditions. 
Eye-level viewfinder. Less than $35. 
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Kodak Motormatic 35 is a 35mm 
camera that the whole family will 
enjoy! Automatically advances film 
after each shot. Electric eye sets lens 
opening automatically. Automatic 
flash control makes indoor shots 
easier than ever. Fast //2.8 lens. Less 
than $110. 
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New Kodak Zoom 8 Automatic Camera 
ree lets you zoom in for eye-fill- 
_" ing movie closeups, zoom out 

for broad panoramic shots. 
Electric eye automatically 
sets exposure. Less than $110. 
Kodak Automatic 8 
Movie Camera with elec- 
tric eye, less than $50. 








Great “stocking stuffers” 
Kodak Film in black-and-white or 


color is always a welcome gift. 


See your dealer for ex- “Ss 
act retail prices. Many | fe." 
dealers offer terms as fay 
low as 10% down. 
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ENJOY WALT DISNEY’S “WONDERFUL WORLD 


Rochester 4, N. i OF COLOR’’ SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 





Oeer Reader, 

Whet's your type? This is SENATORIAL cose one of 
the fourteen distinctive type faces available, at 
no extra cost, on Olympia Personalized Portables! 
Modern, clean-lined and commanding, Senatorial is 
one of the “readingest" type faces ever designed. 
Your nearest Olympie Dealer, listed in the Yellow 
Pages, can show you the full-line of type styles. 
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A choice of type styles is just one of the outstanding tT RLS ROME, 


features of Olympia’s handsome new SM7 Deluxe eee Tet ae 


: : rati ith the Edi f 

Portable. A breeze to operate, it’s the one portable with ee eer wacaeeel, W's fll ye 
. . . . a helpful f veri he “ 

true office machine action. Comes fully-equipped with TE and how” of coping sthecl weck, 


= thank-you notes, personal letters, 


the most advanced and worthwhile - : == business correspondence, ete. 
Ke SO tse. Send for your free copy teday. 


typing aids ... from convenient se RM OLYMPIA DIVISION, Dept. (AE2) 
helt -cpneing. (foe:sgien Sane ee se Ser New Tak Row York 
cards, etc. ) to a correcting space Wee, Name 
bar (for insertion of omitted ga? +44, Pe. Address. 
letters). See, test and compare fe e5 City________Zone__State__ 
a precision- built Olympia be- > 

fore you decide on any other portable. 











a 


Olympia Division, Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6, N. ¥. / fn Canada: Olympia Business Machines Co., (Canada) Ltd., 25 Mobile Drive, Toronto, Ont, 








The most wonderful part of Christmas 
is the meaning of The Day #'##the merriest 
part of Christmas is the round of holiday 
parties #’#’#and the most exciting part of 
Christmas is the exchange of gifts with 
family and friends. Here on these pages 
are gift suggestions from Scholastic to- 
help you make your choice of holiday 


gifts—to give and to receive. WOOU 
CELTS TULAS 
Ce CHO UD LE 











* To keep time proudly—two new 

watch designs created by Hamilton: the 
feminine Georgette with delicately sculptured 
case (left), and the sleek, modern Attaché (right): 


*k To take with her wherever she goes, convenient 
“purse size” Love Lace Cologne Mist by Breck. 


UTA UAYAGANUUU TDAH ONE CHUAAUAAADAD PAE AA AGA Ad HE} 


Gift threesome for writing pleas- 

ure from Sheaffer. Top to bottom: White 

Dot “Reminder” ballpoint pen, compact cartridge 
pen, and compact pencil. 


sk Portable pleasure in hi-fi. The two speakers become 
part of the carrying case for this new V-M Portable 
Stereo Automatic 4-Speed Phonograph. 





1961 GIFT GUIDE 


> A brand-new rifle hits the target! The Remington 
Nylon 66 Autoloading Rifle is made of structural nylon and 
ordnance steel, is dependable, rugged, and lightweight. 


& Into the end-zone! Richie Lucas Official Football in 
leather. The gift set comes with kicking tee, pump, 
and Kyle Rote booklet. By Rawlings. 


: Fielder’s choice: Spaiding’s Roger Maris Signature 
baseball glove. Or choose a star signature first 
baseman’s or catcher’s mitt. 


Serve up an ace. Wilson’s Famous Player Tennis Set 
includes the Wilson Atlas racket with cover and press, 
and “match-point” tennis balls. 


Strike! Top-quality ““Amflite” bowling ball, regulation 
bowling shoes, complete with hcndsome bowling bag. 
By AMF Pinspotters. 


* For relaxing in style, these slippers by Thom McAn. 
Left to right: the “TV slipper” in corduroy; a festive model 
in washable “Islon” with gold piping; the “Continental” 
in leather; or the popular leather scuff. 

% What woman doesn’t want a gift of perfume? 


Flair, Yardley’s new fashion fragrance, comes in perfume, 
toilet water, dusting powder, soap and bath oils. 


% A good-looking sport shirt under the Christmas tree! 
These attractive plaids are from Arrow’s “Cum Laude” 
collection, come in popular colors, are wash and wear. 


%* Smart leather accessories show good taste. 
“Continental” French purse in ‘Star Struck” design by 
Princess Gardner—or choose matching Registrar billfold, 
Continental clutch, key case, eye glass case. 


% Sleek, smooth, and useful—an electric shaver. The 
new Remington Roll-A-Matic adjusts to any beard and skin, 
comes in distinctive black and grey gift case. 





te An apothecary jar of soap bon bons and bath 
capsules in your favorite fragrance: Nosegay, Figurine, or 
White Lilac by Dorothy Gray. Matching cologne, 

dusting powder, and atomist, too! 


sc It’s easy to build your own portable Transistor Radio 
Broadcaster with this hobby kit by Heathkit. Comes 
complete with materials and instructions. 


Music, maestro! The Mark VI Alto Saxophone has 
a bright tone, strong color, and a warm, lively quality. 
By Selmer. 


> Students whiz through assignments with a portable 
typewriter. This Royal “Futura” Portable has the features 
of a standard office machine, plus smart luggage-type 
carrying case. 


2 Fashion winners’ choice: a streamlined sewing machine! 
The new Singer Featherweight Portable weighs only 

11 pounds, but has all the qualities of a full-sized machine. 
Attractive ivory tone. 


st Phoning is even more fun with a new Princess phone. 
Choose the Princess in pink, blue, beige, turquoise or white 
—each with light-up dial. By the Bell Telephone System. 


For model mechanics, the Revell motorized plastic 
“4 scale working model kit of Chrysler’s Slant Six 
automobile engine is precise in every detail. 
More than 200 individual parts! 


> Delight of the shutter-bug: Kodak's Brownie Starmeter 
Outfit —includes the Brownie Starmeter Camera, with 


built-in exposure meter, plus film and flash equipment. , 


sk This Harley-Davidson TOPPER motor scooter provides 
economical fun-transportation. Lightweight (it has a 
fiberglass body), smooth riding, easy to handle — 


with plenty of room for two! 


Do you have lots of gift ideas now? We hope so. 


And we hope that you have the Merriest Christmas ever! 


eeeneeegess#see#ee. 





The Baker Who 
Cooks with Gas! 


P IN Corvallis, Oregon, there’s a 

Baker who has everyone eating out 

of his hand. He takes the cake every 

time he roams the range. Oregon State 

University wouldn’t even swap him for 
Oscar of the Waldorf. 

Can Oscar whip up as fancy a for- 
ward pass, cook up so many tasty 
touchdowns, keep the baskets steaming 
in the winter, and knock out so many 
hot marks in the classroom? Of course 
not! 

Who is this fellow who cooks with so 
much gas? Terry Baker is his name 
and practically everything is his game. 
A strongly built 6-foot 3-inch 200- 
pounder, Terry can make you sob in 
envy—he has so much: talent. Football, 
basketball, baseball, classwork — he 
shines in everything. 

We first heard of Terry as a star at 
Jefferson High School in Portland, 
Ore. Good old Jefferson never had it so 
good. With Terry quarterbacking the 
football team, bombing the nets in 
basketball, and pitching for the base- 


ball team, Jefferson won the state crown 
in all three sports! 

In his senior year, Terry made 
Scholastic Magazines’ Far West All- 
American H. S. Basketball Squad and 
All-American H. S. Football Squad. 
How could we leave him off? In basket- 
ball, he averaged over 20 points a game 
and rebounded like a Bill Russell. In 
football, he was even greater. He com- 
pleted 60 out of 96 passes for 1,261 
yards and ran the ball for 437 more 
yards. He broke all the records made 
by another Portland high school whiz 
—George Shaw, now quarterbacking 
the Minnesota Vikings. 

Every college on the coast, as well 
as a dozen others nearby, made.a pitch 
for the all-around wonder. But Terry 
preferred to stay close to home. 

At Oregon State he leaned more 
toward basketball than football. As a 
freshman he averaged 17.8 points a 
game for a team that won 15 out of its 
16 games. Everyone knew he'd make 
the varsity in his soph year. No one, 


including Terry, was sure about his 
football career. 
Terry had always been a quarter- 


back in the T formation. That is, he 


played right under center and con- 
centrated on ball-handling and passing. 
Oregon State, however, used an old- 
style formation—the single wing. In that 
formation, the passer lines up about 
four or five yards behind center and 
does as much running as passing. 
Terry wasn’t sure he could do it. 
The Beavers’ coach, Doc Prothro, 
talked him into giving it a try. And 
what a try that turned out to be! Terry 
started as the second-string tailback. 
He went along that way until the 
fourth game of the season. The regular, 
Don Kasso, got hurt then, and Terry 
moved in as the starter the following 
week. Don never got his job back. 


Measured by the Yard 


In his first game as a starter, against 
Indiana, Terry rolled up 284 yards 
running and passing—an all-time school 
record. The next week, against Wash- 
ington, the team that was to trounce 
Minnesota in the Rose Bowl, Terry 
rolled up a fantastic 302 yards! He kept 
going against California for 252 yards. 
And that’s the way it went all season. 

Terry wound up his soph year with 
1,473 yards rushing and passing—sixth 
best mark in the land! Not bad for a 
fellow who almost didn’t go out for the 
team! 

After running wild in football, Terry 
went out for basketball and made it as 
a regular. He could easily have made 
the baseball team, too, but he simply 
couldn’t find the time for it. 

As we've already mentioned, Terry 
is more than just a~good student. He’s 
averaging close to “A” in the School of 
Engineering. This is a tough course to 
begin with. Yet Terry, despite all his 
athletics, is taking more credit hours 
than the average student. He's also 
president of his fraternity. 

Modest, bright, and personable, the 
all-around hero is one of the most 
popular students at Oregon State. John 
Eggers, the Beavers’ sports publicity 
director, tells us that “I’ve never met a 
finer all-around young man.” 

Terry's favorites line up as follows: 
movies — Gina Lollobrigida and Burt 
Lancaster, singer—Frank Sinatra, band 
—Ray Conniff, and school subject—math. 
The key to his character may be found 
in his reply to our question on his 
ambition in life. He says simply, “I 
believe everyone should put more into 
life than he gets out of it.” 

In only one respect is Terry an odd- 
ball. He throws a football left-handed, 
pitches a baseball right-handed, shoots 
a gun right-handed, and eats with 
either hand (like most athletes)! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Which one of these wonderful 


PORTS GIFTS 


do you want for Christmas ? 


Tell Mom and Dad they’re 
available at your nearest 
Rawlings dealer. 


Four-Piece Football Outfit—Includes 
scarlet jersey with pro-style numerals, 
white pants, striped Cy-Co-Lite helmet and 
Armor-Lite shoulder cushion like 

the pros wear. 


Herculite Basketbalis—tThe bai! with real cham- Football and Kicking Tee Sets—Don Musial Glove and Ball Set—incliudes the original 
pionship touch and the kind of cover that lasts Meredith, Kyle Rote, Richie Lucas or six-finger TRAP-EZE glove by Rawlings, greatest 
and lasts even on concrete. Bob Pettit, Cliff Hagan Bobby Layne official size football with a fielding glove in baseball. Mickey Mantle glove 
and Richie Guerin models. From About $8.45 real pro-style kicking tee. Inflator and sets available, too. From About $8.45 
booklet on “How to Throw and Receive a 
Pass” included. From About $4.45 


wee eee 


A te see ae a va, et i, 


“The Finest In The Field! 


Ear! Buchholz Tennis Racket—a superb full-size * Basketball and Goal Sets—Tough Hercu- 
bow with Multi-Fil nylon stringing. Red and lite basketball with championship touch, 
black shoulder and handle bindings. Tan leather regulation goal that's easy to put up and St. Louis * New York © Seattle 
grips. Various weights. No-Tie net. From About $5.95 Los Angeles * Dallas + Chicago 
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DOW AOL NYY 


1. MIGRANT WORKERS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


a. 


The total number of migrant 
farm workers in the U. S. is 
about 

1. 25,000 

. 500,000 

3. 1,500,000 


grant farm workers have not 

been organized successfully by 

labor unions, except 

ke they often compete with 
union members to find jobs 

2. they move about too much 

3. they are unskilled 

. unionization might speed up 
the pace of mechanization 

5. federal labor laws limit or- 
ganization of migrant farm 
workers 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


3. Baltic 
4. Ukraine 
5. none of the above 
__.c. Which of the following countries 
have borders which are contig- 
uous with Albania? 
1. Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
2. Bulgaria and Rumania 
3. Italy and Turkey 
4. Russia and Poland 
5. none of the above 
__d. Which President of the United 
States played a major role in 
assuring Albania’s independ- 
ence? 
1. Woodrow Wilson 
2. Theodore Roosevelt 
8. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
4. Herbert Hoover 
5. none of the above 
. Which of the following Com- 


ll. ALBANIA 

A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following developments in 
the order in which they occurred. 
__a. Invasion of Albania by 


. 5,000,000 
. 20,000,000 

. All of the following are major 
sources of origin of migratory 
farm workers, except 


munist countries appears to be 
most friendly with Albania at 
the present time? 

1. the U.S.S.R. 

2. Yugoslavia 


. low-paid city workers 
2. sons of migrant families 
. farmers forced off their land 
. sharecroppers 
. agricultural workers who find 
adventure in travel 


. Migrant farm labor in the U. S. 


is used largely to harvest 
1. wheat 
. corn 
. cotton 
. fruits and vegetables 
. none of the above 


. The average wage of a migrant 


farm worker on a day in which 
he is employed is about 

lv 50 cents a day 

2. $3 an hour 

3. $6 a day 

4. $2 a day 

5. $15 a day 


. A major effect of increased mech- 


anization of farms on migrant 

labor has been to 

1. raise their hourly wage sub- 
stantially 

2. double the number of migra- 
tory workers required 

3. decrease the demand for mi- 
gratory farm workers 

4. improve 
for migrant farm workers 

5. none of the above 

A major argument against the 

admission of Mexican farm la- 

borers to the U. S. is that they 

1. work inefficiently 

2. force up the hourly wage rate 

3. cause an over-supply of mi- 
grant farm workers 

. remain permanently in the 

U. S. 

5. none of the above 


g. All of the following are gener- 


ally accepted reasons why mi- 


housing conditions : 


Mussolini's troops 


. Conquest of Albania by 


Ottoman Turks 


. Establishment of Hoxha’s 


dictatorship 


. Establishment of monarchy 


under King Zog 


. Multiple Choice 
. Which of the following Com- 


munist countries is located near- 
est to Albania? 

1. Communist China 

2. Hungary 

3. U.S.S.R. 

4. Yugoslavia 

5. none of the above 


. Albania is located in a region 


of Europe known as the 
1. Scandinavian countries 
2. Balkans 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Just Give Me a Hand 
with This First One, Son.” 


8. Communist China 
4. Hungary 
5. none of the above 
Most Albanians make a living by 
. farming 
. fishing 
. Mining 
. manufacturing 
. none of the above 


ill. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the cartoon 
on which to base a conclusion. 


__a. Khrushchev is trying to “use” 
the neutrals for his own pur- 
poses. 

. The cartoonist believes that 
Khrushchev’s policy toward the 
U.N. is designed to wreck the 
U.N. 

». The neutrals and the West have 
already been buried by Khru- 
shchev. 

. Khrushchev believes that his 
“troika” proposals for reorgan- 
izing the U.N. will win the sup- 
port of the neutrals. 

>. The cartoon was 
Herblock. 


drawn by 





COMING UP! 


in next week's issue 


> World Affairs Feature: The High Stakes 
in Viet-Nam 

> National Affairs Feature: Urgent For- 
eign Trade Problems for the U. S. 


> Forum Topic of the Week: Are Changes 
Needed in “Blood Banking’? 
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“Here’s Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you the kind of a person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance that you'd like to ask—write: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I'm trying to lose weight, and it 
seems to me the easiest way to do so 
would be by cutting out those breakfast 
calories since I never feel hungry in the 
morning anyway. My mother objects to 
my going to school “on an empty stom- 
ach.” Do you see anything the matter 
with this idea? 


A. It’s not a good idea to try to lose 
weight by skipping breakfast because 


the body has been too long without food _ 


—since dinner the night before, in fact. 
Your physical machinery needs fuel in 
the form of food so that you can “get 
off the launching pad.” What’s more, 
skipping breakfast isn’t really an effi- 
cient way to cut calories because by 
lunchtime you're likely to be so hungry 
that you'll take on extra calories by de- 
vouring a bigger-than-usual lunch. If 


Photo courtesy Ipana 
Watch out for tartar, a film that settles 
on teeth to form a hard coating. It 
can irritate your gums. by making them 
soften and recede so that in time they 
loosen their grip on your teeth. Only a 
dentist can remove tartar once it hard- 
ens, but regular brushing will help to 
keep it from settling and solidifying. 


you re not really hungry m the morning, 
why not try concentrated meals in the 
form of an egg beaten into a glass of 
milk or fruit-flavored yogurt? Both are 
easy to take and provide a protein 
boost to help start the day. Calorie con- 
tent is low, too. 


Q. My hair is thin and rather lifeless. 
Is there anything I can do to put more 
body into it? 


A. Hair and skin tend to reflect our 
health and the way we eat. If your diet 
is high in sugar, starch; and salty foods, 
it will encourage stringy hair and dan- 
druff. Eat more foods high in proteins 
and vitamins and see if a new gloss 
doesn’t come into your hair. Good 
blood circulation is important,: too, so 
don’t wear tight hats or pull your hair 
back in a pony tail. Add gentle mas- 
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sage of the scalp and a hundred strokes 
of brushing daily, and then watch your 
crowning glory come to life! 


Eye deceivers . . . Is your figure less 
than perfect? Your clothes can camou- 
flage that fact. If, for instance, you have 
narrow shoulders that make your hips 
look larger than they should, stay away 
from narrow collars and close-fitting 
hats. Wear wide collars or draped effects 
that extend over the shoulders. Keep 
your skirts fairly slim and fitted over 
the hips. Avoid bunched or gathered 
skirts, This same rule applies to skirts 
if your shoulders are normal, but your 
hips are out of line. 

High-voltage camouflage can be pro- 
vided by necklines, too. Have you a 
round, full face and a short neck? High 
round necklines will only emphasize 
the positive. Try necklines which dip in 
front to form a V, but hug the back and 
sides of the neck. If your face and neck 
are long and slim, avoid V or oval neck- 
lines, and stick to high round necklines 
or the straight across “boat” effect. 
Choker necklaces or soft bows at the 
throat are for you. 








Best of All Gifts 


Transparent See-Thru 
Action Model 


Phantom M U STA N G 


You Can See What's Inside This Model 
Right Thru Body and Wings 


Have and give a Merry Christmas with the Phantom 
Mustang. Most exciting airplane model of all times. 
Inside equipment in 4 colors of plastic shows 
through clear plastic body and wings. Fascinating 
mechanical action with 2 electric motors. Fingertip 
control. Big kit with 144 molded parts, $4.98. At 
hobby shops and other stores. If stores near you do 
not have, order from address at right. Add 35 cents 
for guaranteed delivery. 


Prop Spins 
Bombs Drop 
Two Electric Motors, Sliding Canopies 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeceeeseeeeeee 








!i“Top Rating Recommended 


OOKING for some unusual—but 
good—LPs as gift suggestions for 
record lovers? Our choices for ’61: 


“For the Budget-Minded: Cadence’s 
“Little LP” series is a wonderful idea, 
offering six songs on a 33-rpm disc no 
larger than the standard 45-rpms. There 
are two good Everly Brothers sets 
[CLLP33-3; CLLP33-4], one with John- 
ny Tillotson [CLLP-33-1], and one with 
the Chordettes [CLLP33-5]. 


“For an All-Around Pop Bargain: 
Columbia has put 20 of its “million 
seller” singles onto a 2-disc, reduced- 
price set called A Golden Treasury of 
Greatest Hits [Columbia C2X-3], In- 
cluded: Johnny Mathis’ “Chances Are,” 
Doris Day’s “Qué Sera,” Jchnny Hor- 
ton’s “Ballad of New Orleans,” Mitch 
Miller’s “Col. Bogey March,” Frank 
Sinatra-Harry James’ “All or Nothing 
at All,” Percy Faith’s “A Summer 
Place,” Benny Goodman’s “Jersey 
Bounce.” It’s quite a line-up! 


“For a Musical Show Fan: The ex- 
citing soundtrack album of West Side 
Storu [Columbia OS2070] gets our vote, 
even though it fails to credit Marni 
Nixon for “dubbing” Natalie Wood's 
singing voice. 


“For a Hi-Fi Bug (Popular): Check 
the LPs in London’s new “Phase 4” 
stereo series—especially Exotic Percus- 
sion [London SP44004] with Stanley 
Black’s orchestra and chorus creating 
some of the years most sensational 
sounds on 12 tunes like “Temptation” 
and “Jungle Drums”; or Bongos from 
the South [SP44003] with Edmundo 
Ros’ orchestra tossing up. cha-chas and 
every other sort of Latin rhythm with 
as wild an assortment of castanets, 
maracas, guitars, drums, saxes, and 
cowbells as you can imagine. 

If you're looking for show tunes in 
super-stereo orchestral dress, try Stereo 
Action Goes Broadway [RCA Victor 
LSA2382] with, Dick Schory’s Percussion 
and Brass section putting music from 
Camelot, Sound of Music, Pajama Game, 
etc., through all sorts of stereo hijinks. 
For some of the same with movie mu- 
sic there’s Stereo Action Goes Holly- 
wood [RCA Victor LSA2381] with 
Marty Gold’s orchestra. 


“For a Hi-Fi Bug (Classical): The 
new releases in Command’s superb 35- 





WM 


musical fun... party fun.. 


and seriously improved learning 


eS 


Yours 
for only 


» V-M has the answer to serious fun 
and pleasure—and they’ve packaged 
their discovery in the neatest gold 
carrying case you've ever seen. It’s a 

portable tape recorder that’s guaranteed to 
make you “the talk of the town.” Now 
you'll be able to record the gang at their 
next songfest, or record your favorite record- 
ing artists in their next radio or TV appear- 


ome 


$16995° 7! | 


ances. = When it comes to schoolwork, 
you'll find that you learn faster—remember 
easier when you let your V-M Tape Record- 
er study with you. Your Local V-M Dealer 
will show you its many uses to-day! 


ine Woice Q or Music’ 


V-M CORPORATION @ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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MM series (made by utilizing the latest 
developments in magnetic film record- 
ing) are hard to beat. Top three: a 
Ravel program, recorded in Paris 
[SD11005], Rachmaninoff’s melodious 
Symphony No. 2 {SD11006], and 
Brahms’ dramatic Symphony No. 2 
[SD11002], the two latter brilliantly 
performed by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Steinberg. 


“For a Symphony Lover: The six 
symphonies (Nos, 93-98) which Haydn 
wrote in London between 1790-92 are 
among his most inventive and delight- 
ful, and are played to perfection in a 
3-dise set by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Britain’s Royal Philharmonic [Capitol 
DGCR-7127]. These are among the last 
recordings made by Beecham before his 
death earlier this year, and are available 
in Capitol’s “duophonic” sound, 


For a Beginner in the Classics: Capi- 
tol has put together an excellent series 
called Melodies of the Masters, made 
up of excerpts from some of its best 
classical albums by tep artists like Rod- 
zinski, Steinberg, Pennario, etc. Try: 
Rhythms of Spain [Capitol SA8564], in- 
cluding Ravel’s Bolero, Falla’s Ritual 
Fire Dance, an excerpt from Carmen, 
etc.; or Mysteries of the Night [Capitol 
SA8567] offering the Adagio from 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, De- 
bussy’s Clair de Lune, Wagner's “Eve- 
ning Star,” and short works by Chopin, 
Grieg, Tchaikowsky, and Puccini. 


“For an Opera Lover: The LP la- 
beled simply Leontyne Price [RCA Vic- 
tor LM/LSC2506] shows why the 
young Negro soprano from Mississippi 
is the current sensation of Milan’s La 
Scala, Vienna’s State Opera, New York’s 
Met, etc. There are arias by Verdi and 
Puccini—all sung superbly. 


“For a Choral Music Lover: Mozart's 
Coronation Mass (No. 14 in C) is glow- 
ingly performed in a new stereo ver- 
sion by Igor Markevitch and the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra of Paris, the Elizabeth 
Brasseur Choir, and a fine group of 
soloists headed by the angel-voiced 
Maria Stader [DGG-138131]. 


“For Balletomanes: For lovers of 
traditional ballet, Anatole Fistoulari has 
made two unbeatable new recordings; a 
stunning set of excerpts from Tchai- 
kowsky’s Swan Lake [London CS6218 
or CM9287], with the incomparable 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra; 
and a handsomely packaged, complete 
(2 discs) Giselle [Mercury OL2-111 or 
SR2-9011] with the London Symphony. 

In a more modern vein, there’s the 
exceptionally beautiful music composed 
by Ravel for Daphnis and Chloe. There 
are two new one-disc recordings of the 
complete score (with chorus). Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philhar- 
monic [Columbia MS6260 or ML5660] 
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offer an exciting, richly colored per- 
formance, with just about the most gor- 
geous playing the Philharmonic has put 
on records in years. Then there’s Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony [RCA 
Victor LM/LSC2568] weaving their 
special magic with this score. Munch 
offers a more finely textured, more shim- 
mering reading (differing in many re- 
fined ways from his great 1954 record- 
ing). Only complaint: the badly placed 
break between Sides 1 and 2 of the 
Munch. Still, the edge is with the 
Munch version. 


“For a Hip Jazzman: Dig beneath 
the fancy title Blues and the Abstract 
Truth [Impulse A-5] and you'll come 
up with some bright, inventive, swing- 
ing compositions by sax man Oliver Nel- 
son, with that fine pianist Bill Evans 
among the sidemen. If you want some- 
thing more traditional, look no further 
than Kid Ory Favorites [Contemporary 
§10041-2], a 2-disc set of 17 tracks re- 
cently cut by the master of New Or- 
leans tailgate trombone. 

If you want to go right back to the 
roots of jazz, don’t miss the remarkable 
New Orleans: The Living Legends 
[Riverside 356-7]. A 2-disc set, it’s the 
first release of a musically and histori- 
cally significant series made this past 
winter by the 27 remaining musicians 
still able to play as they did in the 
fabled Storyville of yore. There’s “Sweet 
Emma” Barrett (the original “bell gal”), 
Billie and Dede Piece, Jim Robinson, 
Kid Thomas’ Algiers Stompers, and 
other fabulous joymakers. 


“For a Folk Music Lover: A pano- 
ramic survey of authentic American 
folk songs from New England to the 
Far West has been put together in an 
Elektra “Bonus-Pak” (2 LPs for the 
price of one) by folk singer Ed Mc- 
Curdy [EKL205]. It’s a unique set of 
ballads, game songs, hymns, work songs, 
and love songs—as entertaining as it is 
scholarly. Another outstanding album is 
Sam Hinton’s The Song of Men [Folk- 
ways FA2400], which provides a re- 
markably human insight into aspects of 
our past you'll never get from a textbook, 
The songs range from farmers and pio- 
neers to railroaders and “systematic 
zoologists.” 


“For the “Other Generation”: If your 
folks are TV fans of Perry Como, you 
can’t go wrong with Sing to Me, Mr. C 
[RCA Victor LPM/LSP2390], which of- 
fers 18 all-time favorites as arranged for 
his familiar TV medleys. For more vari- 
ety, try Remember the Night, the Girl, 
the Song [Warner Bros. 1426], in which 
Helen O’Connell, Bob Eberly, the Mod- 
ernaires, Martha Tilton, Skinny Ennis, 
Hoagy Carmichael, etc., “re-create” 
some of their own jukebox hits of the 
1940's. 


“For a Comedy Fan: Bob Newhart 
has some very funny sketches on his 
latest LP, Behind the Button-Down 
Mind [Warner Bros. 1417]—including 
“Tourist Meets Khrushchev,” “Rocket 
Scientist,” and the brief but devastating 
“Herb Philbrick, Counter-Spy.” On the 
female side, there’s the looniest stand-up 
comedienne of them all in top form for 
Phyllis Diller Laughs [Verve 15026]. 
Plastic surgery, Japanese restaurants, 
dry cleaners, and cosmetics will never 
be the same! 


“For a “Collector's Item” Collector: 
One of the music world’s most tragic 
losses in recent times was the death of 
young pianist Dinu Lipatti in 1951. He 
had made just a handful of recordings, 
and now—thanks to the enterprise of 
Angel Records—amateur “off-the-air” re- 
cordings of Lipatti broadcasts of 1943 
and 1950 have been found and reproc- 
essed [Angel 35931]. With Herbert von 
Karajan and a Swiss orchestra, Lipatti 
offers Mozart’s Concerto No. 21. There’s 
also the Enesco Sonata No, 3. The 
sound is plainly “dated”—but what su- 
perb performances! 


“For Arm-Chair Travelers: Who 
needs airplanes when records can bring 
the music of faraway places right into 
your living room? Some of the best 
among recent releases: Rainy Night in 
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Tokyo [Capitol (S$ )T10287], a fascinat- 
ing mixture of atmospheric kabuki and 
nagauta melodies with the lush strings 
of Westernized Japanese pop music; 
Bomba! [Monitor MF355], presenting 
authentic rhythms of the Caribbean 
(Haitian merengues, Puerto Rican dan- 
zas, Colombian pasillos, etc.); Dancing 
on Sunday [United Artists 3146], re 
corded in Greece and featuring music 
of the currently popular “Never on Sun- 
day” type; Vienna, City of My Dreams 
[Kapp KL-1263] with the great actor- 
singer Erich Kunz in 12 properly 
schmaltzy paeans to romantic ol’ Vienna; 
and Mexico! [Audio Fidelity 5957], a 
gay, lively, and occasionally noisy mari- 
achi feast which shows there’s more to 
“south of the border” music than Latin 
dance bands have told us. 


“For a Band Music Lover: There's 
not a band in the country today that 
can beat Frederick Fennell’s Eastman 
Wind Ensemble. Their most recent and 
rousing best: Sousa on Review [Mercury 
MG50284 or SR90284]. 
“For That Christmas Party: What 
else but Holiday Sing Along with Mitch 
{Columbia CL1701]. Also check Sea- 
son’s Greetings [Capitol (S)T1622] with 
the Kingston Trio, Peggy Lee, Nat 
Cole, Fred Waring, etc. 

—Roy HEMMING 
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Show of the Week: One of this year’s 
dramatic highlights will be the Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame’s presentation of 
“Victoria Regina.” This 90-minute color 
production over NBC on Thursday, 
Nov. 30, is adapted from a famous 
Broadwuy play. It presents a series of 
vignettes—dramatic incidents—in the life 
of Queen Victoria who ruled England 
for 60 years, from 1837 to 1897. (She 
actually reigned until 1901, but the 
play covers only 60 years.) Julie Harris 
will play Queen Victoria and James 
Donald plays Prince Albert, her consort 
(that means the husband of a ruling 
queen). 
> NBC starts the week on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 29, with two specials. “Holly- 
wood: The Golden Years” tells of the 
early years of the motion picture. There 
are many scenes of some of the great 
classics of those days. 

Later that same night, NBC will have 
“The World of Billy Graham.” The net- 
work’s camera crew has been following 
the evangelist around for months to cap- 





ture the spirit of the man and his work. 
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> On Friday, Dec. 1, CBS will present 
the first of four New York Philharmonic 
Young People’s Concerts. Leonard Bern- 
stein will once again be the conductor 
as well as the narrator. 

>» On Sunday, Dec. 3, NBC will have 
the first of three musical specials called 
“Highways in Melody.” Gordon MacRae 
will be the host. 

CBS’ The Twentieth Century will 
have a program called “The Man Who 
Spied on Pearl Harbor.” To commemo- 
rate the 20th anniversary (on Dec. 7) 
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the program sent a camera crew to 
Hawaii to interview the man who was 
Japan’s top spy in Hawaii just before 
that fateful day, He was an officer in the 
Imperial Japanese Navy, and you'll hear 
him explain the events that led up to 
the sneak attack. 

Also on Sunday is NBC’s Walt Dis- 
ney’s Wonderful World of Color. “A 
Fire Called Jeremiah” tells about forest 
fires and how they are spotted and 
fought. You'll meet a woman fire look- 
out and a man who is a “smoke-jumper.” 
(He parachutes into fires.) 

The GE Theater, over CBS on Sun- 
day, has a play with an important point 
to make for both teen-agers and their 
parents. “We're Holding Your Son,” 
starring William Bendix and Scott 
Brady, tells the story of a teen-age boy 
who gets arrested while on a joyriding 
escapade—and what happens when he’s 
put on probation. 
> On Tuesday, Dec. 5, ABC’s Close-Up! 
series of documentaries will consider a 
subject vital to everyone who reads this 
magazine. That is the problem of boys 
and girls who drop out of high school 
before they finish their education. The 
program will point out how drop-outs 
are rising at “an alarming rate” and how 
this is tragic, both for the individual 
who drops out and for the nation. 

—Dicx KLEINER 
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& Has received the Scholastic Magazines 
Bell Ringer Award. “i“i“iTops, don't miss. 
AiMGood. “i“Fair. “Save your money. 


Mi THE SECOND TIME AROUND 


(20th Century-Fox. Produced by Jack 
Cummings. Directed by Vincent Sher- 
man.) 


Debbie Reynolds never worked harder 
than she does in this daffy satire on 
westerns. Playing a widow who goes to 
the Arizona territory and finds work as 
a ranch hand, Debbie pitches hay and 
tends livestock. Her sympathetic boss 
(Thelma Ritter) tries to cook up a 
romance for the young widow with 
rancher Andy Griffith, but Debbie pre- 
fers casino-owner Steve Forrest. How- 
ever, she disapproves of Steve’s pal, the 
crooked sheriff (Ken Scott). When, in 
1912, Arizona becomes a state and 
Debbie is elected sheriff, the rough 
stuff really starts. The plot is thin, but 
the pace is fast and the jokes funny. 


MiATHE DEVIL AT 4 O’CLOCK 
(Columbia. Produced by Fred Kohl- 
mar. Directed by Mervyn Le Roy.) 


Here are the makings of an exciting 
adventure story. On a little South Pacific 
island, a priest who is at odds with his 
parishioners is unable to enlist aid in 
rescuing the children in a leper colony 
when an erupting volcano threatens the 
island. Then three hardened convicts, 
hoping to escape, offer to help. In spite 
of the film’s outstanding cast, headed 
by Spencer Tracy and Frank Sinatra, 
its story of soul-searching and conver- 
sion carries little conviction. If you'll 
settle for some impressive scenes of 
quaking earth and flowing lava, how- 
ever, you may enjoy it. 

—Puuire T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
& West Side Story (M); Bridge to the 
Sun (D). 


“wvvi1Francis of Assisi (D); Fanny (D); 
Guns of Navarone (D); Misty (D); Ques- 
tion Seven (D); Parent Trap (C). 


“vvGreyfriars Bobby (D); David and 
Goliath (D); Honeymoon Machine (C); 
Nikki, Wild Dog of the North (D); Scream 
of Fear (D); Sand Castle (D). 
“Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D). 

“Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw 
Archie (C); By Love Possessed (D); Two 
Loves (D). 
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Tact 


Two strangers stood on a Bucharest 
street corner admiring an automobile, 
parked at the curb. 

“My, that’s a handsome car,” said the 
first. “The Russians certainly know how 
to make an automobile.” 

“That's not a Russian car,” replied the 
second man. “Don’t you recognize an 
American car when you see one?” 

The first man smiled with relief. “Of 
course I do. I knew it was an American 


car, but I didn’t know who you were!” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Get the Beat? 


He: “If I saw a man beating a don- 
key and stopped him from doing so— 
what virtue would I be showing?” 

She: “Brotherly love.” 


The Log Splinter 


Wet Blanket 


A man came back from a two-week va- 
cation, and went right into the boss’s 
office to ask if he could have two weeks 
more off to get married. 

“But you've just been away two 
weeks,” protested his boss. “Why didn’t 
you get married then?” 

“What!” the man replied, “And spoil 
my vacation?” 

Morey Amsterdam: Parade 


Shakespeare on Football 


“Down, down.”—Henry IV. 

“An excellent pass."—The Tempest. 

“A touch, a touch, I do confess it.”— 
Hamlet. 

“Let him pass, but kill him rather.”— 
Othello. 

“We must 
Henry IV. 


“But to the goal.”—Winter’s Tale. 
Compact 


have bloody noses.”— 





Answers to Nov. 15 Crossword Puzzle 
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Dead Giveaway 


A disgruntled husband was complain- 
ing about the short dresses being worn 
by fashionable women. 

“What would people say,” he asked 
a leading banker, “if it was your wife 
who was gallivanting around showing 
her knees?” 

“Well,” sighed the banker, “I imagine 
they'd say that I must have married her 


for her money.” 
Jack Benny 


They‘re Not Catching 


He: “How about a kiss?” 
She: “Sorry, but I have scruples.” 
He: “That's all right. I've been vac- 


cinated.” 
Florida Orange Peel 


Takes Know-How 


Trying to rest after a hard day, the 
poor father was bedeviled by an endless 
stream of questions from his five-year- 
old son. 

“What do you do at the office?” the 
youngster finally asked. 

“Nothing,” replied the father in exas- 
peration. 

The youngster fell silent, but only for 
a moment. Then he said: “But how do 


you know when you're through, then?” 
Navy Log 


Takes Talent 


“Say, that’s a bad gash you've got on 
your forehead. How did you get it?” 

“T bit myself.” 

“Oh, come now. How could you bite 
yourself on the forehead?” 

“T stood on a chair.” 


Miami Herald 


Next Case 


Driving through a small town, the 
out-of-state motorist was sideswiped by 
a big black sedan that jumped a traffic 
light and sped away. The motorist 
jotted down its license number and went 
to police headquarters to register a com- 
plaint. The sergeant on duty took a look 
at the number and barked: “I suppose 
you're going to tell me that this guy hit 
you.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” said the mo- 
torist. 

“I suppose you know the mayor 
personally,” snapped the cop. 

“I didn’t say that . . .” began the 
driver. 

“And I guess you know the cousin of 
the chief of police?” 

“Of course not!” 

“And you know the brother of the 
political boss around here?” 

“No, I don't.” 

“Well, put them all together,” snarled 
the cop, “and they add up to the guy 
who hit you. Now give me $24 for 
illegal parking and blocking traffic!” 


Jim Simpson: Pageant 


Are the Ideal Snack 


@ You need extra energy for your 
studies as well as your fun. So get 
it the pleasant way—eat iron-rich 
Sun-Maid Raisins often! They’re 
naturally sweet, wonderfully satis- 
fying—great body-builders, too! 
Make it a healthful habit to carry 
pocket-size packs of Sun- Maids for 
a treat whenever you’re hungry! 
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Use Christmas Seals 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


gen twenty-two more shopping 
days until Christmas! Only ten 
more. shopping days....Only two 
more shopping days. ... 

Are you one of those last-minute 
shoppers who’s always caught in the 
Christmas Eve crowds, jostled from 
counter to counter, trying desper- 
ately to find something (just any- 
thing) that Mom will be happy to 
open the next ‘morning? Most last- 
minute shoppers promise themselves 
each year that next year will be dif- 
ferent. They'll avoid the large crowds 
and have a wider selection to choose 
from. Well, now’s the time to begin. 
Here are some clues to make this 
Christmas a special one. 


Q. What is the best way to budget 
your Christmas money? I always run out 
of funds before I finish my shopping! 


A. First of all, make a list of all the 
people you plan to buy gifts for this 
year. Then decide tentatively what 
you'd like to give each person. Allow 
yourself enough time to check the price 
of each item before you buy anything. 
(That’s one reason why it’s a good idea 
to begin that Christmas shopping plenty 
early.) Add up all you plan to spend, 
and see how that figure tallies with the 
amount you have. Have your eyes been 
bigger than your bankroll? Well, there’s 
nothing to do but start over. 

Decide where you can best econo- 
mize. Maybe you could give Mom the 
gloves now and buy that handbag for 
her birthday—after you’ve had time to 
save some money. Get the idea? The 
important thing is to do all your jug- 
gling on paper. That way you won’t be 
caught with an empty wallet before 
you've even given a thought to Aunt 
Ella, Cousin Johnny, and the girl across 
the street. Don’t forget to save enough 
for Christmas cards and gift wrappings, 
while you're figuring. 

Good initial planning is a must. Next 
year try saving a fraction of your allow- 
ance each week for Christmas spending. 


You'll be surprised how much that frac- 
tion will mean when it’s added to your 
regular holiday allotment. 


Q. What is an appropriate present to 
give a boy with whom you have been 
going steadily? I don’t want to alarm 
his parents by giving him an expensive 


gift, but I want to please him. 


A. A girl doesn’t have to buy her 
steady a set of golf clubs or a wrist 
watch to let him know that she likes 
him. An inexpensive gift chosen espe- 
cially for Dave will create a warm spot 
in his heart for you on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

It should be easy for you to choose 
a gift for Dave since you share much of 
your time with him. Start listening for 
little clues to his likes and dislikes. 

If Dave likes Bobby Darin, why not 
give him his latest album? Or buy him 
the stamps he needs to complete part 
of his collection? Tickets to an event 
you both want to see would provide an 
evening of mutual fun and let him 
know that you enjoy being with him. 

If you really want to do something 
nice for Dave, bake him a batch of 
Christmas cookies or fudge and wrap 
your gift in gay paper. Or try knitting 
him a pair of colorful argyle socks. Put 
the package under the Christmas tree 
and when he comes calling on Christ- 
mas Day, give him your little remem- 
brance from “Santa.” He'll like any- 
thing that he knows you made especial- 
ly for him. 

One gift which you should avoid 
giving a boy is a picture of yourself— 
unless it has been earnestly requested 
and you've had a recent photograph 
taken for some other purpose. 

A last word of warning: Don’t 
choose a personal gift that will em- 
barrass both of you. Dave will be much 
happier with a gift that he isn’t em- 
barrassed to show to his friends. 


Q. I'd like to get my girl @ present 
for Christmas, but I just can’t think of 
anything she'd really like. What do you 
suggest? 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Ben Roth Agency 


“Santa Claus or not, she’s MY girl!’ 


A. What does she suggest? Presents 
dre given to please the receiver, so you 
want to give her something that fits her 
personality. If someone said to you, 
“What's Ginny like?” what would you 
tell them? She’s got a great sense of 
humor, Then she'd probably like a 
book of cartoons or a collection of 
humorous essays. She collects minia- 
ture dogs. Add to her collection—a toy 
store or gift shop will offer a selection. 
Her parents gave her a hi-fi set for her 
birthday. Think of which music masters 
she likes best, from Beethoven to 
Brubeck, and you won't miss. 

If Ginny’s a girl with expensive hob- 
bies or someone who “has everything,” 
think a bit and decide what type of 
girl she is. If she’s gay, give her a red 
silk scarf or earrings made out of tiny 
Christmas tree balls. If she’s the serious 
type, pinpoint her enthusiasms (history, 
or contemporary short stories, or archi- 
tecture) and pick out a book on the 
subject she is most interested in. If she’s 
domestic, shop for an apron with a 
holly leaf and snowflake design. If she’s 
athletic and likes the out-of-doors, try 
a pair of bright mittens with bells on 
them. 

There’s oné presenf that may bring 
tears of joy to a girl’s eyes because of 
the thought behind it. Choose a mean- 
ingful charm for her bracelet—a tele- 
phone, a football, or a calendar with 
a certain day starred, You might even 
buy a charm of the moon, Include a 
card saying something like: “I really 
shouldn’t spoil you by granting your 
every wish, but just this once. 

Want a rule-of-thumb guide to go 
by when you're shopping for somebody 
special? Consider the who before the 
what. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion you'd like answered in “Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns, No an- 
swers by letter. 
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CONWAY, $59.95 


ACCUMATIC A-600 
$85 


CAPELLA, $95 

















Don't let it be an ordinary gift, or even 

an ordinary watch. Your favorite gift-giver 
will be pleased with the suggestion of a 
Hamilton...and impressed with your good taste. 
Look over the selection at your Hamilton 
Jeweler's...in the U.S. and Canada. 

Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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SPECIAL BEAUTY OFFER - CREME RINSE WITH A BRECK SHAMPOO 


Breck Creme Rinse, used after the shampoo, gives added softness, lustre and manageability to 
your hair. A creme rinse takes only a minute and eliminates snarls, tangles and fly-away hair. 
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1. Shampoo and rinse 2. Apply Creme Rinse 3. Rinse with clear water 4. Hair combs out easily 5. Newsoftness and lustre 


Enjoy Breck Creme Rinse after your next shampoo; it is helpful in the care of dry, damaged hair. 
A 30¢ Breck Creme Rinse with a $1.00 bottle of one of the Three Breck Shampoos - for dry, oily or normal hair - both for $1.00 plus 3¢ fed. tax. 


Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





+ 
Back U.S. Aid 

The Council of Chief State School 
Officers this month called for “a sub- 
stantial infusion” of Federal funds into 
all levels of education. The Council did 
not back any specific legislation, but 
said that such Federal funds should be 
managed and spent by state and local 
education agencies free from any Fed- 
eral control. 

Meeting in Baltimore, the group 
heard H. Thomas James, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Stanford’s School of Education, 
suggest a national “clearing house for 
educational opinion” to put the heat on 
Congress. 

Said James: “It must be a bigger 
forum than the National Education As- 
sociation has yet created, and it must 
be bigger than the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is able under the law to create. 
.. . Something that can bring the dissi- 
dent voices in our profession into focus, 
that can find the roots of support which 
prompts the public to poll-measured 
waves of overwhelming support for the 
notion of Federal aid, yet leaves us 
stranded each time an effort is mounted 
in the Congress. Our task is clear, and 
your own words express it, the task of 
defining somehow ‘the national interest 
in universal education.’ ” 

The Stanford professor said that re- 
cent publications on the background of 
Communism “may have sharpened our 
perception of this task and started us 
toward our work. If the mechanics re- 
lating economics and politics can be so 
sharply revealed for our opponents, 
perhaps it is time to give the youth of 
our land a better appreciation of how 
economics, education, and politics are 
interwoven in our own land.” 

New president of the Council is New 
Jersey Commissioner Frederick M. 
Raubinger, who will serve until No- 
vember, 1962. 


College Plan Beaten 


New York Sxate voters this month 
turned thumbs down on a proposal to 
put state credit behind $500,000,000 in 


bonds for college construction. The 
credit would have supported the bonds 
of both public and private colleges, 
religious as well as non-sectarian. 
Many political observers blamed de- 


feat of the measure on voters’ concern 
that it would infringe on the separation 
of church and state. 

Among the organizations opposing 
the measure were the Protestant Coun- 
cil of New York, regional branches of 
the Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Ministers Association, and the 
New York Board of Rabbis. 


Out of more than 2,200,000 votes 
cast, the proposal (in the form of a 
proposed state constitutional amend- 
ment) lost by less than 130,000 votes. 


8mm Conference 


More than 100 teachers, A-V special- 
ists, administrators, and industry repre- 
sentatives conferred this month at Co- 


U.P.L. Photo 


When he is ready for kindergarten—will kindergarten be ready for him? 
Charles Bovingdon of Twyford, Berkshire, England, is only four years old— 
but he’s already in the transportation business. Charley has converted his tri- 
cycle into a taxi, of sorts. Some English school marm will have her hands full 
keeping up with young Charley when he’s finally old enough to go to school. 
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lumbia Univ. Teachers College on the 
possibilities of 8mm sound motion pic- 
ture film in education. They heard 
speakers, watched demonstrations of 
8mm sound film in action, and exam- 
ined the new equipment available on 
the market. 

What will sound track on 8mm mean 
for education? According to conference 
coordinator Louis Forsdale, it may 
make 8mm the “paperback” of the 
audio-visual world. 

The 8mm sound film, Forsdale told 
the conference, “can help us democra- 
tize educational motion pictures by 
making them available everywhere—in 
classroom, libraries, homes—so that the 
great power of the medium as a teach- 
ing-learning tool can be released in 
ways not now possible.” 

Forsdale pointed out that centuries 
ago manuscripts were so precious that 
they were chained to the reading table 
in the monastery. Still photography was 
once the rich man’s hobby. Today both 
are available to virtually everyone. 

“So it is with the motion picture. 
Although it has long been a popular 
medium in this country—the poor man’s 
drama—we can see quite clearly now 
that in education, film is only little more 
available in most classrooms than is the 
chained manuscript. Imagine yourself 
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being a student in a one-room school 
house or in a small community. The 
chances are overwhelming that your 
teachers can’t claim to have any motion 
pictures on permanent deposit. They 
order from the nearest commercial 
house, university or county depository, 
a bothersome and inefficient process at 
best. When the film comes, the time 
may or may not be exactly right for 
using it, but you see it, often in com- 
pany with the whole school population 
which has been assembled in that ab- 
surd educational ritual of making ‘best 
use’ of film rental money.” 

Under these circumstances, a student 
would rarely get a chance to see a 
film alone or in a small group. But as 
for books, recordings, and even film- 
strips—these are fairly accessible to him. 

Forsdale foresees a time when 8mm 
sound films will be just as inexpensive, 
accessible, and easy to handle. They 
will also stimulate new means of teach- 
ing and learning: “to show skills or to 
present single concepts; to permit a 
student to see a record of his perform- 
ance as athlete, student teacher, or ac- 
tor; to bring local geography, geology, 
and architecture into the classroom; as 
a creative medium, permitting the child 
to work with film in the same sense that 
he works with paint and music; for 
records of important events; for local 
public relations use; for research work 
in psychology, medicine, anthropology.” 


Young Scientists 


What do science-minded superior 
high school students think about our 
international race for space? Who do 
they think should decide the scientific 
problems of today which affect the wel- 
fare of all? 

An opportunity to sample their opin- 
ions on a variety of controversial ques- 
tions was provided last month by the 
Middle Atlantic Physical Science Sym- 
posium at Temple Univ., Philadelphia. 
Sponsored by the U.S. Army Research 
Office and the Frankford Arsenal, and 
conducted by Temple, the symposium 
brought together a group of 160 out- 
standing high school juniors and seniors 
from five states, and 40 science teachers. 

Each of the 200 participants was 
asked to reply to any five out of a set 
of nine questions. No names were re- 
quired on the essay type replies, in the 
hope that the answers would be more 
candid. But they were marked as being 
from a teacher or student, male or fe- 
male. 

The most popular question: “In edu- 
cating a scientist, do you favor strong 
emphasis on his specialty . . . or do you 
favor a broad education including hu- 
manities and moderate specialization?” 
This attracted 85 per cent of the stu- 
dents. The students were solidly behind 
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a broad educational program for scien- 
tists by an 8-1 margin. The reasons 
given for this choice were primarily to 
make the scientist a better citizen, able 
to see other points of view, instead of 
a “research machine” in an “ivory tow- 
er.” The minority, favoring a specialized 
education, felt that the team approach 
to research would provide for the de- 
sired breadth of viewpoints and that an 
alert intelligent person could get a 
broad education in his daily life con- 
tacts and activities. 

Second most popular question: 
“Should scientific issues affecting public 
welfare (water fluoridation, weather 
control, etc.) be decided by commit- 
tees of competent scientists or by public 
referendum?” This was apparently the 
most controversial issue, with the group 
splitting 42 per cent in favor of a public 
referendum, 48 per cent in favor of a 
decision by a group of scientists, and 
10 per cent offering compromise plans. 
Several participants suggested that an 
elected body of scientists be formed to 
decide the issues. 

When asked to list the four most im- 
portant character traits in the making 
of a good scientist, the replies produced 
a list of several dozen. The most fre- 
quently mentioned pictured the scien- 
tist as a persevering, hard worker, able 
to continue working in the face of fail- 
ures, spurred on by his curiosity. He is 
a patient man of integrity, open-minded, 
with respect for other points of view 
but skeptical of all opinions until they 
are tested. He is enthusiastic and dedi- 
cated to science, altruistic, cautious, 
imaginative, humble, cooperative, anx- 
ious to learn the truth about nature. 
While 10 per cent of the replies from 
boys indicated a “sense of humor” as 
an important character trait, not one 
girl mentioned it. 

“Do you think there are any secrets 
of nature which man is predestined 
never to know?” Only 29 per cent of 
the students thought so. The remaining 
replies listed these problems as not 
likely to be solved by man: the secret 
of life; the origin, extent and future of 
the universe; the nature and chemical 
basis of thought, reason and will; the 
nature of God and the soul. 

“With large areas of the earth still 
underdeveloped, what do you regard as 
valid reasons for spending vast sums 
of money to send men to the moon (or 
another planet) very soon?” The stu- 
dents replying to this question were 
almost unanimous in offering reasons for 
continuing the “race for space” but 
their reasons differed. Replies mention- 
ing the value of the scientific informa- 
tion gained or national prestige tied for 
first place. Boys suggested “curiosity” 
more than did the girls, who favored 
“prestige” and “military values.” The 
students thought other planets could 
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offer a solution to overpopulation of the 
earth and that valuable mineral re- 
sources might be found. 

In their replies to other questions, the 
participants suggested that technolog- 
ical unemployment due to automation 
and mechanization was an inevitable 
result of progress. However, they felt 
that re-training of workers and the cre- 
ations of new occupations would solve 
the problem. A third of the replies in- 
dicated that increased leisure and relief 
from drudgery would give man more 
time for cultural development and time 
to think. 

Their choices of the most important 
scientific problems facing us today 
placed the cure and prevention of dis- 
eases first, followed by the development 
of new and increased power supplies, 
space exploration, increased food sup- 
ply, peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and protection from fallout. These were 
followed by the problem of fresh water 
supply, overpopulation, the life proc- 
esses and mental illnesses. 


Guidance on Tape 
The Rich Township H.S. of Park 


Forest, Ill., has some unusual material 
in its guidance department—on tape. 
More than a dozen members of the local 
Toastmasters Club have completed “ca- 
reer tapes” explaining opportunities in 
their individual professions or indus- 
tries. 

Subjects range all the way from ac- 
counting and optometry to chemical en- 
gineering and public relations. Tapes 
vary from ten to twenty minutes in 
length. The high school guidance de- 
partment has established a tape library, 
hoping that over the years several hun- 
dred career tapes will be made avail- 
able for student use. 


Names in the News 


Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower says the nation must provide 
“two years of higher education at local 
expense” for every American youth 
“capable of learning.” 


PA clerk-typist in the Air Force Re- 
serve has won the discharge his high 
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school students requested. After his 
students wrote a letter to President 
Kennedy, Airman Joseph R. Turk was 
discharged to return to his Russian 
teaching duties in Columbus, Indiana. 


PHenry L. Jacobs, 
(Providence, R.I.) president for 53 
years, has retired. His successor: E. 
Gardner Jacobs, his son. 


Mrs. Millicent C. McIntosh, president 
of Barnard College, predicts a lessening 
of the “college crisis” by widespread 
adoption of the California philosophy 
of higher education. The California 
system includes colleges oriented 
toward further graduate study, colleges 
offering a combination of general and 
vocational training, and two-year or 
community colleges. 


Bryant College 


Pin stressing the importance of educa- 
tion, Dr. Harold Taylor, former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, says 
we can meet the Soviet threat only by 
liberating “the talents of all children, 
not merely those who are useful for 
military purposes.” 


>Henry David is new president of the 
New School for Social Research in New 
York. 

>Dr. Franklin Dunham, who headed 
radio-TV services for the U.S. Office of 
Education since 1945, died late last 
month. He was 69. 


In Brief 


PColumbia Univ. has set up a “Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs.” 
Backed by Ford Foundation money, 
the center will enable highly qualified 
scholars to examine the global aspects 
of Communism and significant develop- 
ments within the Communist bloc. The 
institute, headed by Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, is believed to be the first in 
any American university devoted to in- 
tensive study of relations and compari- 
sons of Communist states and move- 
ments throughout the world. 


>The National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration people are on the lookout for 
talented youngsters whose marks may 
not necessarily reveal their creative po- 
tential. In addition to the regular 900 
four-year Merit Scholarships to be 
awarded next year, 80 will be given to 
four kinds of students: (a) those whose 
records show “exceptional creative 
promise”; (b) those who show superior 
attainment and promise in one field; 
(c) those who have entered college with 
less than four years of high school; and 
(d) those who have overcome severe 
financial and related distress. 


>The St. Thomas the Apostle Roman 


Catholic School got a school bus the 
easy way last month in East Brunswick, 
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N.J. It was all done with green stamps 
—5,000,000 of them! School kids col- 
lected the stamps over a 16-month 
period. 


»Many women shun careers in science 
because of the belief that the field be- 
longs to men, says the National Science 
Foundation in a report urging increased 
use of all available scientific talent, in- 
cluding that of women. 


December 15 is the tentative date for 
a collective bargaining election among 
New York City’s 40,000 public school 
teachers. 


Teachers with journalism responsibili- 
ties in public, private, or parochial high 
schools are eligible for the 1962 sum- 
mer study fellowships being offered by 
the Newspaper Fund. For information 
and applications write: Paul Swensson, 
Executive Director, The Newspaper 
Fund, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


>The annual national High School Con- 
test on the United Nations will be held 
throughout the nation on Jan. 18, 1962. 
First prize: either a trip to Europe or 
$500 toward a college scholarship. For 
information, write American Association 
for the United Nations, 345 East 46th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Children should not be referred to 
as “failures” by their teachers, says 
Warren A. Ketcham, Univ. of Michigan 
education professor. Being labeled a 
failure causes children to “lose interest 


in continuing school,” he declares. 








UNITED NATIONS FILMS | 


A new man in town— 
A new man in the world— 
The soldier who serves all 
humanity under the flag 
of the United Nations 
Who is he? 
How is he recruited? 
What is his duty? 
The answers are shown here—as filmed by 
U. N. cameramen in desert and jungle. 


MAN IN THE BLUE HELMET 


Produced and narrated by Alistair Cooke for 
U.S. Broadcasters Committee for the U.N. 

Documentary about the blue-helmeted United 
Nations soldier who guards the peace in the 
Gaza Strip and the Congo. The glimpses of the 
individual soldiers at work and on leave add 
up to a revealing portrait of the type of soldier 
who as Mr. Cooke says, may become a symbol 
of man’s civilized sanity. 

ALSO 

e THE CHARTER 
@ WORKSHOP FOR PEACE 
e INTERNATIONAL ATOM 


e CHILDREN OF THE SUN (UNICEF) 
| DISCUSSION GUIDES AVAILABLE | 
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Midwest Office: 614 Davis St. Evanston, Ill. 


267 W. 25th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. OR 5-7220 | 
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for this week’s issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> National Affairs Feature: Prosperity’s 
Outcasts—Migrant Workers (p. 12) 


> World Affairs Feature: Tiny Albania 
Stirs a Big Red Rift (p. 8) 


> Forum Topic of the Week: The Mo- 
ral Dilemma of Fallout Shelters (p. 15) 


> History Behind the Headlines: Any- 
one for Eyak? (p. 19) 


> What You Should Know About Com- 
munism—and Why: The Communist 
System (p. 20) 


> March of Events: World and Nation- 
al News in Review (p. 23) 


Migratory Workers (p. 12) 


Pr bi). 


American History, Ec 
Democracy 





Digest of the Article 


About 500,000 migratory workers 
help to harvest crops on U.S. farms. 
They are the poorest single group of 
laborers in the nation today, and the 
mechanization of big farms is reducing 
further their opportunity for employ- 
ment. Congress has bills before it to 
regulate employment conditions for 
migrants, providing for minimum health 
standards, an adult education program, 
etc. Some states have already enacted 
legislation intended to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of migrant workers and 
their families. 

Employment opportunities for mi- 
grants are complicated further by the 
use of Mexican farm laborers who are 
admitted to the U.S. to help bring in 
the harvest. Congress has sought to 
limit their use. 

Migrant farm workers are recruited 
from share croppers, farmers who have 
lost their land, and farm workers who 
prefer moving about the country to 
being rooted in one place. Unions have 
found it difficult to organize them. 


Aim 


lo help students understand the con- 


tribution of migrant farm workers to 
our economy and the problems of mi- 
gratory labor. 


Assignment 
1. From what groups in our society 
are migratory farm workers recruited? 
2. Describe briefly efforts being 
made by the federal and state govern- 
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ments to improve working conditions 
for migratory labor. 
3. What useful services do migratory 
farm workers perform in our economy? 
4. Mechanization of farming is a 
basic challenge to migrants. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should anyone want to be 





Results of Our Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables 

Senior Scholastic publishes here its re- 
port on results of the Contemporary Affairs 
Test which appeared in the September 20 
issue. 

The two tables (see below) give statis- 
tical measures for interpreting pupils’ total 
scores on the test. They are based on a 
total of 24,189 pupil scores reported by 
their teachers. These students were widely 
distributed throughout the U. S., and con- 
stitute a sufficient sampling to indicate 
fairly reliable trends. 

Table 1 shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of pupils making total test scores in 
given intervals (maximum possible 50), 
grouped by grade levels. It may be inter- 


preted in the following example: Of 12th 
grade students taking the test, 1.2 per cent 
made scores of 46 or over, 11.2 per cent 
made scores of 41 to 45, and so on, for 
each grade level. 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 have 
been calculated by grade levels. They show, 
for example, that a Grade 11 pupil who 
had 17 items correct on the total test did 
as well as 10 per cent of the pupils taking 
the test. The average (50th percentile) 
pupil in grade 11 had 30 items correct. 
{ pupil having 38 or more items correct is 
in the upper fourth (75th percentile) of 
Grade 11 pupils. Any Grade 11 pupil who 
had 40 or more correct answers on the total 
test is in the upper tenth of his class taking 
the test. 





Table 1 


Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
(Maximum Possible Score—50) 


Year in 
School 0-15 16-25 
8 17.6 42.1 
o ’ 38.2 
10 ; 36.0 
iB ‘ 23.6 
12 i 25.3 


26-35 36-40 41-45 
32.1 7.8 0.3 
33.8 10.8 5.3 
33.2 10.1 sa 
51.9 10.6 6.7 
39.7 18.5 11.2 





Totals i 30.8% 
All Grades 


39.2% 12.5% 7.9° 





Table 2 


Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (number of items 
correct for percentile rating) 


Percentile Grade Grade 
Rating 8 a 
90 36 37 
75 33 34 
50 25 26 
25 18 19 
10 14 15 


Grade Grade 
10 11 
39 40 
35 38 
28 30 
20 22 
16 17 
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a migratory farm worker in one of the 
richest countries in the world? 

2. What evidence have we that legis- 
lators on both the federal and state 
levels are concerned with problems pre- 
sented by migratory farm workers? 

3. The days of migratory farm work- 
ers in the United States appear to be 
numbered. Do you agree? Explain your 
viewpoint. 

4. What happens to migratory farm 
families is of concern to all Americans. 
Do you share this viewpoint? Justify 
your view. 


Albania (p. 8) 
World History 

We dip into the history of a tiny 
Communist state in the Balkans and 
show how its rift with the Soviet behe- 
moth is related to controversies involv- 
ing Red China, Yugoslavia, and a web 
of relationships at least as tangled as a 
pretzel. 


Aim 

To help students understand the sig- 
nificance of the rift between Albania 
and the Soviet Union as it affects the 
world. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In Hamlet, Act I, Scene 4, Shake- 
speare writes: “Something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” If Shakespeare 
could have had a look at the recent 
Communist party congress in Moscow, 
he might have written a similar line 
about either Russia or Albania. Why? 
Explain. 

2. Let’s look at the map of Europe 
[U.S. and World Affairs Annual, Senior 
Scholastic, Oct. 4, 1961, page 20]. How 
does it help you to understand Albania’s 
position in relation to Yugoslav or 
Greek historical claims? 

3. It has been suggested that Albania 
is living in the shadow of the Chinese 
dragon. What do you think is meant 
by this metaphor? 

4. Why should we in the U.S. have 
any interest in Communist quarrels over 
“revisionism” (downgrading of Stalin)? 


Fallout Shelters (p. 15) 
American History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
present a wide range of student and 
professional responses to the question 
in our Oct. 18 issue: “You have a 
fallout shelter, built with foresight at 
your own expense. Your neighbors have 
none. If attack comes, who will be 
admitted to your shelter?” 

Our editors were literally over- 
whelmed by the volume of student 
letters received from schools through- 
out the entire country. We are sorry 
that many well-written, thoughtful, and 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


December 6, 1961 


>» World Affairs Feature: The High Stakes in 
South Viet Nam 

> National Affairs Feature: Freer Trade for 
the U. S. How and Why? 


December 13, 1961 


> World Affairs Feature: Ghana — Nkrumah 
Tightens the Reins 

> National Affairs 
Against Mental Illness 


Feature: New Blows 


Topics subject to change in the event of 
late news developments 











interesting letters had to be omitted 
because of space limitations, and trust 
that teachers will understand the care 
we went to in selecting the most repre- 
sentative letters for publication. 


Things to Do 


1. Discuss: Which of the points of 
view expressed is closest to your own? 
Why? 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which four students present varying 
points of view. A student moderator can 
lead the discussion. After the panelists 
have had their say, the class can ask 
questions of the panel or make com- 
ments. The moderator can summarize. 

3. Students can collect clippings or 
make summaries of comments heard on 
the air. These can be prepared in note- 
book form and/or can be used as a 
basis for continued discussion of the 
problem. 

4. Students can write a “practice let- 
ter” to their Congressman in which they 
give their viewpoint on the role of gov- 
ernment, if any, in the construction of 
fallout shelters. 


Anyone for Eyak? (p. 19) 
World History, American History 


In History Behind the Headlines, we 
describe the efforts being made to pre- 
serve on tape recordings Eskimo dia- 
lects which are dying because the isola- 
tien which gave them their existence 
is no more. 


Discussion Question 


With so many problems in the world 
unsolved, it seems like a waste of effort 
to preserve dying languages on tapes. 
What is your reaction to this viewpoint? 


Communist System (p. 20) 
American History, World History, Economics, 

Problems of Democracy 

This is No. 2 in our series, “What 
You Should Know About Communism 
—And Why.” Communism is described 
as a creed, a political party, a form of 
government, an economic system, a sys- 
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tem of control over the individual, and 
a world-wide conspiracy. 
Aim 

To help students understand that 
under communism people are not 
trusted and that state power embraces 
an individual’s political, economic, and 
social life. 


Things to Do 


1. Direct student attention to 
(at a time) of the major divisions of 
the article (e.g., “1. Communism is a 
creed. . . .”). Encourage them to be 
as specific as possible in distinguishing 
between our way of life in this area 
and the Communist system. Students, 
after skimming the article, may agree 
on the aspect of communism on which 
they wish to concentrate in class dis- 
cussion. 

2. Have students study the photos 
which accompany the article. They can 
supplement one or more of the captions 
by further reading in a_ history of 
Russia. 


one 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COMMUNISM—AND WHY 


BOOKS: The Politics of Totulitarian- 
ism: The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union from 1934 to the Present, by 
John A. Armstrong (Random House, 
1961). Encyclopedia of Russia and the 
Soviet Union, edited by Michael T. 
Florinsky & others (McGraw-Hill, 
1961). Russia: A History and Inter- 
pretation, by Michael T. Florinsky 
(Macmillan, 1954). Russia and the 
West Under Lenin and Stalin, by 
George F. Kennan (Little, Brown, 
1961). The Red Decade, by Eugene 
Lyons (Bobbs-Merrill, 1941). Only in 
Russia, by Howard Norton (Van Nos- 
trand, 1961). What We Must Know 
About Communism, by Harry & Bonaro 
Overstreet (Norton, 1958). The Dy- 
namics of Soviet Society, by W. W. 
Rostow (New American Library, 1954). 
The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, by Leonard Schapiro (Random 
House, 1960). Origin of the Communist 
Autocracy: Political Opposition in the 
Soviet State: First Phase 1917-1922, 
by Leonard Schapiro (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1955). Facts on Communism, by 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities (Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960). 


(To be continued in other issues.) 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 36) 
I. Migrant Farm Workers: a-2; b-1; c-4: 
d-3; e-3; f-3; g-5. 
II. Albania: A. a-3; b-1; c-4; d-2. B. a-4; 
b-2; c-5; d-1; e-3; f-1. 


III. Cartoon: a-T; b-T; c-F; d-NS; e-T. 
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One Man's PHILOSOPHY 
OF COMPOSITION 


By EDWIN H. SAUER 


EACHERS of English are discover- 

ing that just to write is not enough. 
The program in writing must grow, first 
of all, out of a philosophy of composi- 
tion—a coherent statement of what the 
high school composition program is for. 
The following assumptions about a writ- 
ing program in the secondary school 
seem legitimate: 


> 1. It looks beyond the mere writing 
exercise to see that the objectives have 
to do ultimately with the organization 
of thought, Work primarily in exposi- 
tion and persuasion makes the student 
aware that throughout his life, and what- 
ever his station, he will be called upon 
regularly to organize his thinking in 
clear logical patterns and that writing 
exercises are an effective means of help- 
ing him to see the reciprocal relation 
between thinking and expression. 


> 2. It is a program for all students; the 
orderly communication of thought is 
constantly demanded by modern life, 
even of people of limited intellectual 
enterprise. Furthermore, the composi- 
tion program need not differ too greatly 
because of varying abilities in the stu- 
dents. Our expectations of the students 
will differ. But the assignments, though 
modified somewhat from class to class, 
can be the same for all—the majority of 
these dealing with the shaping of 
thought in ordered paragraphs. Thus 
the program will probably be organized 
around exercises in clarity, logical an- 
alysis, critical thinking, definition, ele- 
mentary semantics, and principles of 
argumentation; but there is room also 
for purposeful narration and description. 


> 3. It is a writing program, not a 
course in grammar or literature or lin- 
guistics. However, elements of all three, 
as well as of other disciplines, might at 
times be functional in assisting the un- 
derstanding of what good writing is. 


> 4. It is a program which avoids con- 
centration on composition error—which 
does something other than focus the 
teacher's activity on mechanical blun- 
ders and bad writing, Students should 


Edwin Sauer is Associate Professor 
of Education at Harvard's Graduate 
School of Education. This article is 
based on a section of Professor Sauer’s 
address last month before the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Ninth 
Annual Colloquium on Admissions. 


be made aware of the many varieties of 
good writing, and, through analysis, 
helped to see the nature of the achieve- 
ment. This is the positive approach to 
composition—a concentration on lan- 
guage success rather than failure. 

The negative approach, the other side 
of the coin, begins with the way in 
which the teacher’s attention to a stu- 
dent’s theme is described. We say that 
it is being “corrected,” that is, made 
right. We start, in other words, with the 
conviction that it is faulty or full of 
errors, These the teacher marks precise- 
ly and then refers the student to an 
appropriate section of a handbook for 
a review of the “rules” governing his 
defections. Usually, also, the student is 
asked to correct a few exercise sentences 
filled with errors of the kind he is prone 
to, and then to hand in the corrected 
theme and the corrected exercise sen- 
tences. Everything is right now—com- 
position has been taught. Nothing has 
been taught except how to do exercises 
in handbooks, a somewhat limited 
achievement. 

The positive approach in composition 
looks at success in language everywhere 
and then helps students emulate it. 
When composition programs fail in 
schools where the students are able and 
eager, it is often because the teacher 
has a faulty notion of what good writing 
really is. The teacher confuses strength 
and vigor in a prose style with archaic 
literary elegance on the one hand or 
with the proprieties of middle-class gen- 
tility on the other. 


> 5. It is a program which insists that 
adequate attention be given to evalua- 
tion of the papers. It resists an auto- 
matic manner of marking them—the 
employing merely of a mechanical set 
of symbols (sp for spelling, p for punc- 
tuation, d for diction, cst for faulty con- 
struction, k for awkward). The very 
differences in any set of student papers 
are sufficient indication that no auto- 
matic method of marking them can in 
any way help the authors and call at- 
tention to the individual difficulties. The 
one who marks the papers must be di- 
rectly personal and individually analytic. 
Marking must be a series of marginal 
questions constantly asking the student 
to re-examine what he has written, and 
occasionally writing for the student 
what the teacher’s more informed sense 
of style would indicate that the student 
intended. 
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In short, the marking of the paper, 
beginning with appreciation of and com- 
ments on the successes of the paper 
must then go on. But it must not go on 
to destructive and negative underscor- 
ing of all its errors and deficiencies, but 
to a series of inquiries of the writer 
which will cause him, in revision, to re- 
think the paper and bring it to greater 
clarity and order. 


> 6. It is a program with sequence and 
order. Composition cannot be an ad lib 
or ad hoc activity. Assignments must be 
part of a carefully planned syllabus 
from grade 7 through grade 12, with 
one exercise leading sensibly to another 
different and gradually more difficult 
exercise, That the whole high school 
English program has never been able to 
achieve sequence—like the sequence in 
mathematics and science—is, without 
any doubt, its major failure. To correct 
the failure, we can begin with sequence 
in composition. Increasingly one notices 
the formation of curriculum committees 
in our larger school systems which, with 
the aid of consultants from colleges and 
universities, are constructing sequential 
programs in composition. If the amount 
of writing now being done in the Ameri- 
can high school continues to increase, 
as seems likely, and if it is done accord- 
ing to a careful plan over the student’s 
whole secondary school experience, we 
can certainly expect in a few years a 
refreshingly new kind of literacy in our 
college freshmen. 

A curious and distressing fact, how- 
ever, is that the schools will have to 
work out these plans largely without 
prepared materials. There are virtually 
no composition books on the secondary 
level. There are very few texts which 
apply themselves practically and rigidly 
to the hard business of learning to 
write, with exercises and assignments 
suggested to the teacher. Books of this 
kind are in preparation by at least two 
of the major publishing houses. The ap- 
pearance of these books may very well 
have a major effect on curriculum re- 
vision in English. 

Sequence in composition will surely 
cause the planners of it to take a careful 
look at how writing has been tradi- 
tionally taught, that is, at such matters 
as the kind of assignment, the length of 
paper, and the potential audience for it. 
Wholesale student disaffection in Eng- 
lish has often been the result of students 
being asked to do downright silly things, 
and nowhere has the silliness been more 
apparent than in the theme topics they 
were asked to write on. These group 
into a variety of categories, but three 
are significant and persistent, There is, 
first of all, the theme of personal remi- 
niscence: “An Interesting Vacation Ex- 
perience I Once Had,” or the one which 
brings out all the whimsy, schmaltz and 
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“corn” in the youngster, “The Most Un- 
forgettable Person I Ever Met.” Then 
there is the theme of social comment, 
which ranges in topic from the Ameri- 
can Legion favorite “What America 
Means to Me” to “What I Can Do to 
Improve the United Nations.” Both pro- 
vide the student with excellent oppor- 
tunities for plagiarism. The third type, 
the favorite of the teacher who insists 
on giving to high school students the 
kind of literature instruction he had in 
college, is the topic of literary analysis: 
“The Symbolic Presentation of Narra- 
tive Epiphany in the Short Stories of 
James Joyce.” 

It is easy, of course, to say that a stu- 
dent must write about what interests 
him, but it is much less easy to know at all 
times what that is and, more importantly, 
how the teacher can extend his range of 
interests, Consequently the teacher of 
writing must be forever on the alert for 
new topics, and these must be presented 
with a stimulating freshness which has 
been largely developed through class 
discussion. The new programs in com- 
position are finally asking students to 
write on sensible subjects. 

Furthermore, in good composition 
programs students are being asked to 
write papers of sensible length. In very 
few places the student is still being as- 
signed to write the 1,000-word theme; 
350 to 500 words seems a more reason- 
able amount, if we want a student’s 
genuine effort. A number of teachers, 
the realistic ones, are willing to settle 
most of the time for a good paragraph 
or two (particularly if the writing has 
been done in class, where, in my judg- 
ment, most of it should be done). It is 
absurd to expect a high school young- 
ster to turn out 500 words of clear, 
orderly expository prose in a 45-minute 
classroom period, and the teacher who 
makes such a demand needs to return 
to college for a course in Advanced 
Composition. The movement in the high 
school English course at present is to- 
ward shorter papers and more of them. 
This applies particularly to that monster 
of every springtime, the research paper. 
That great mosaic of re-phrasings, bor- 
rowings and downright thefts is on its 
last legs. This is not to say that teachers 
of English are refusing to give their 
students some instruction in the tech- 
niques of research or that they are re- 
jecting the student’s need to do some 
work in footnoting and bibliographical 
practices. But they have discovered that 
these ends can be accomplished quite 
as effectively with a short paper as with 
a long one of 4,000 to 5,000 words. 

But one writes hopefully of all these 
matters with some sense of dishonesty 
and fraud. To say that all of these activ- 
ities are going on, or even just begin- 
ning, is not quite true. Undoubtedly it 
would be more accurate to say, “This is 
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In too many classrooms, students are faced with the same old tired topics. 


the picture as the teachers of English 
would have it; this is what they want to 
be doing.” For the most part, they are 
not able to come anywhere near the 
kind of program J have outlined. Why 
not? The high school English teacher, 
says Dr. Conant, in order to accom- 
plish an adequate composition program, 
should not meet more than 100 students 
each day; in other words, four classes of 
25' students each. 

But it would be a rare public high 
school in America where all English 
teachers have only four classes of 25 
students each, In this respect some geo- 
graphical areas are more fortunate than 
others, but it would not be unusual in 
any part of the country to find high 
school teachers of English handling five 
or six classes daily, with 35 to 45 stu- 
dents in each class. The number of 
students which each English teacher 
meets daily, as Dr. Conant observed to 
his real distress in his visits to the 50 
comprehensive high schools, was more 
likely to be from 150 to 200. And 
where such teacher loads exist, an ade- 
quate program in composition is impos- 
sible. 


Plainly, the school must go outside, 


that is, to the community at large, for 
help. The assistance has to be of a pro- 
fessional noncompetitive nature; the 
academic status of the teacher must in 
no way be challenged. Only distress can 
result from any recruitment of the com- 
munity which makes teacher substitutes 
of men and women who were not re- 
sponsibly trained as teachers. If the 
effective teaching of composition re- 
quires more teachers of English, then, 
ultimately, more teachers we must have, 
and it is a nation’s moral responsibility 
to see that we get them. 

Meanwhile, the teachers are not avail- 
able, and if the composition program 
in the high school is to be an adequate 
one, our teachers must have some assist- 
ance. Temporary or stop-gap measures 
must be introduced. In every commu- 
nity there are housewives who were 
English majors in college or even, pos- 
sibly, former teachers of English, or 
former editorial assistants on news- 
papers and magazines. In spite of fam- 
ily obligations they have free hours 
each week which can profitably be 
spent in community service, With train- 
ing and orientation they can read Eng- 
lish compositions. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Nov. 29, 8:30 p.m. 
Joey Bishop Show: 
Joey tries to 


(NBC-TV) The 
“Help Wanted.” 

get his brother-in-law 
a job 


Thurs., Nov. 30, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Donna Reed Show: “Alex the Profes- 
sor.” Donna persuades Alex to teach an 
adult course dealing with teen-agers— 
with unexpected results. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) My Three Sons: 
“Chip’s Composition.” Chip, the young- 
est member of the all-male Douglas 
household, has to study in friends’ 
homes to write an essay on “What My 
Mother Means to Me.” 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Nov. 30, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 
Kildare: “For the Living.” Hospital 
drama of wife who won't face fact that 
her husband’s coma may last indefinite- 
ly. Richard Chamberlain, Raymond 
Massey star in series. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “Victoria Regina.” Julie Harris 
stars as Queen Victoria, with James 
Donald as Prince Albert in 90-minute 
telecast. (See Teleguide in Nov. 8 Scho- 


lastic Teacher.) 

Fri. Dec. 1, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Jungle.” An execu- 
tive’s hatred for the belief in the super- 
natural and its effects on people leads 
him to take the longest walk of his life 
Sat., Dec. 2, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The De- 
fenders: “Perjury,” drama by Adrian 
Spies. Attorney Preston is charged with 
trying to force a witness to lie. 

Sun., Dec. 3, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp 
unto My Feet: “The First Candle.” Chil- 
dren celebrate Hanukkah in a bomb 
shelter. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The General 
Electric Theater: “We're Holding Your 
Son.” William Bendix and Scott Brady 
star in story of a wealthy father reluc- 
tant to accept the fact that his teen-age 
son has been placed on probation after 
a joy-riding escapade. 

Tues., Dec. 5, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents: “I Spy.” A woman 
suddenly disappears and her husband is 
shocked when a private investigator 
makes his report. All-British cast in- 
gages Kay Walsh, Eric Barker, Cecil 
-arker 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Nov. 29, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Holly- 
wood: The Golden Years: Gene Kelly 
narrates era of silent films and birt 
of sound. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The World of 
Billy Graham: TV portrait of man who 
has preached to more people than any 
other single man in history. Filmed by 
sound-camera crew which traveled 
more than 41,000 miles with Graham, 
covering crusades in Great Britain, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania. Telecast will 
also show Graham at home in Montreat, 
N. C., with his wife and five children, 
and his breakfast meeting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

(ABC-TV) 


Thurs., Nov. 30, 10:00 p.m. 


Yves Montand on Broadway: Noted 
French entertainer stars in musical 
variety special with John Raitt, Helen 
Gallather, Bobby Van, and _ special 
guest star Polly Bergen. 

Fri., Dec. 1, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Interna- 
tional Showtime: “The Funniest Clowns 
in the World.” Don Ameche hosts show 
from Lausanne, Switzerland. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dinah Shore 
Show: Dinah is joined by guest stars 
Frankie Avalon, Nelson Eddy, and Mil- 
ton Berle. 

Sun., Dec. 3, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) High- 
ways of Melody: Gordon MacRae is 
travel guide for musical trip down East 
Coast of U. S. Joining him on musical 
tour from New England to New Orleans 
are Dorothy Kirsten, the Brothers Four, 
Dolores Gray, Eddy Arnold, Connie 
Russell, West Point Glee Club, and the 
Band of America. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Nov. 29, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment.” Today’s lesson: Constitutional 
Government and the Colonial Pattern. 
Nov. 30: Constitution Making During 
the American Revolution. Dec. 1: The 
American Revolution—the Social Is- 
sues. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) We, the People 
—1961: Douglas Fairbanks hosts hour- 
special stressing the “positive aspects 
of American life.” Highlights include 
visit to an Alabama town where 10 per 
cent of total population answered the 
call of the National Guard and a look 
at California teen-agers who run a re- 
habilitation center. 

Fri., Dec. 1, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee’s Here and Now: Program will 
look at the high number of football 
deaths, visit the Showman’s League of 
America convention in Chicago, and 
do a feature on novelty Christmas re- 
cordings. 

Sat., Dec. 2, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Robert Abernathy and teen-age 
reporters highlight news program for 
junior and senior high students. 

Sun., Dec. 3, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. 
College Bowl: Annual special contest 
between Army and Navy 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
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Century: “The Man Who S —- at Pearl 
Harbor.” Top spy for the anese Im- 
perial Navy at the time of * e 1941 at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor explains events 
leading up to the attack and his part 
in the events. 

Mon., Dec. 4, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Japan: 
East Is West: News special with Edwin 
Newman on-the-scene narrator. 

Tues., Dec. 5, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 
& Howell Close- Up: “School Dropouts.” 
A look at the alarming rate of Ameri- 
can youths who stop their educations 
and the implications of these dropouts. 
Where do such youths fit into the labor 
market? How do they affect the Ameri- 
can economy? 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Nov. 29, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last se- 


mester.) 
1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
“The New Biology.” 


the Air: 
FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Nov. 29, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Alvin Show: “Camping Trip.” David 
Seville takes the chipmunks on a camp- 
ing trip to show them the beauties of 


nature. 

Fri., Dec. 1, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concerts: Fifth consecutive season. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts and nar- 
rates program which includes Debus- 
sy’s “La Mer.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Hathaways: 
“The Kids Go to School.” Chimp class- 
mates are popular with everyone at 
day nursery except one shocked moth- 
er. Series stars Peggy Cass, Jack Wes- 
ton, and the Marquis Chimps 

Sat., Dec. 2, 9:00 a.m. (CBS- TV) Captain 
Kangaroo: Folk singer Taylor Vroo- 
man is guest. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “Proof with a Microscope.” Mr. 
Wizard investigates the use of micro- 
scopes in crime-solving. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Beaver’s Ice Skates.” Beaver 
goes by himself to buy ice skates and 
is “taken” by a sales clerk. 

Sun., Dec. 3, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 1-2-3— 
Go!: “Animal Behavior.” Richard 
Thomas and Jack Lescoulie visit the 
Yorkes Laboratory of primate biology 
in Orange Park, Fla. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt Disney’s 
Wonderful World of Color: “A My 
Called Jeremiah.” Fact-based ry oe 
battle between firefighters of U.S. For- 
est Service and a fire which raged for 
10 days over 130,000 acres of land. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Dennis Is a Genius.” Much to the 
concern of everyone, Dennis is graded 
a genius because of a grading machine 
mistake. 


Featured on Update news program for teen-agers are (L-R) student reporters Mary 


Martha Ives, 


17, Hanover (New Hampshire) H.S.; Rhoda Tanner, 17, Phoenix 
(Arizona) Union H.S.; and Keith Adkinson, 


17, Northwood H.S., Wheaton, Mary- 


land. Update is telecast over the NBC television network Saturdays at noon. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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